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J V4 NTED.—HOMES IN THE COUNTRY FOR 
two respectable colored boys about 13 years of age. Ad- 
dress J. C. Goldsboro, 2644 York street, Philadelphia. 


V TANTED.—THE GENERAL SUPERINTEN- 

dence of a home fora gentleman, by one who is competent 

to assume such charge. 
2015 Wallace street. 


w4 NTED.—TO ANY ONE WHO FEELS 
able and willing, a call is made for $950, without interest, 
for three years, on first mortgage, by a Friend who is in ill 


References exchanged Address Q., 


health. Address 222, Office of FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL. 
WANTED.—WOMAN OR MAN AND WIFE 


to furnish and occupy a house in Abington Friends’ meet- 
ing-house yard at Jenkintown, Pa. Rent free. 
Apply to CHAS. WILSON, Jenkintown, Pa. 


IRST CLASS INVESTMENTS. ADDRESS 


Gro. J. WEBSTER, Investment Banker, Conshohocken, Pa. 


} ARY E. WATERS, BONNET MAKER, 
= 314 Franklin St., (first door above Wood, west side), Phila. 
Plain bonnets of all kinds ready-made and to order. 


VY ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special attention given to serving families. 
Office, 608' N. 8th street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


CHOICE SITUATION FOR SUBURBAN RESIDENCE, ‘Oak 
Park,” eleven and one-fourth acres, Glenside, near Jenkintown, 
North Penna. R. R. The 12th and Market Sts. station makes this 
property the best now in the market. WILMER ATKINSON, 
125 N. 9th street, Philadelphia. 

VERY ELIGIBLE LOTS, one-acre and upward, on turnpike 
at ‘Gwynedd Highlands,” within 
Gwynedd station, North Penna. R R. Prices, to start improve-, 
ments, moderate. Elevated situation, charming view, pure air, 
healthful neighborhood. JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 623 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. 


“WALTER GRAHAM, STATESMAN.” 


An interesting historical novel ; especially so to Friends. A 
portrayal of some inside features of the American conflict and 
American politics ; elevating in moral, 
12mo., 600 pages, $1.50, in cloth. 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. 


TO RENT. 

A good farm, ‘‘ The John Marshall Farm,”’ of 111 acres, in Cecil 
county, Md., one mile south of brick meeting-house, two miles 
and ahalf from Sylmar Station, on the Philadelphia & Baltimore 
Central Railroad. The farm is in good condition, and will be 
rented on very easy terms to suitable parties. 
to board in the family. 
preferred. 


easy walking distance of 


tone, and sentiment. 
Address Fulton Publishing 


The owner wishes 
A family in sympathy with Friends 
Lease commences Third month 25, 1892. 

Apply to J. P. CONARD, 


New London, Pa. 
Or M. E. CONARD, West Grove, Pa. 








JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE 
TRUST COMPANY. 


Capital Paid In, . ‘ - 1,500,000. 


Six per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages on Farm and City 
properties. 


Six per cent. Debenture Bonds interest payable half 
yearly. 


Five per cent. Saving Bonds in small or large amounts, 
running six, twelve, eighteen, or twenty-four months. 
Choice six per cent. Municipal and Industrial Bonds. 


ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: 
WM. HACKER, R. W. CLAY, 


8. ROBINSON COALE, WM. P. BEMENT, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, JAMES SCHLEICHER, 
R. L. AUSTIN. 


E. H. Austin, Manager, 
518 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


gauitable 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Capital authorized, $4,000,000.00. 

Capital paid up (in cash), 2,049,550.00. 

Surplus, 800,000.00. 

Assets, 14,074,813.56. 
6 per cent. Debentures. 


6 per cent. Guaranteed Mortgages. 


4% and 5 per cent. Certificates running 
three months to two years. 
All Municipal, Railroad, and other first- 


class Bonds. 


OEFICES. 
Philadelphia, S. E. cor. Fourth 
and Chestnut Sts. gE. C. 
New York. 208 Broadway. Berlin, 50 and 51 Charlotten 
Boston, 117 Devonshire street strasse, W. 
Kansas City, Mo., Seventh and Delaware streets. 


London, 150 Leadenhall street, 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY 
7 % GUARANTEED MORTGAGES & DEBENTURES. 


Secured on Improved Land in Northeast Texas, 


7 per cent. City Mortgages from 
Denver, Colorado, and Omaha, Nebraska. 


CONARD & FORSYTHE, 


940 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY THE 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION. Limited. 


TERMS.—PAYABLE IN ADVANCE: 


One copy, one year, . . $2.50 | 4 copies, one year, $2.25 each 
Single numbers, . 5 cents | 10 copies, one year, $2.00 each 


SUBSCRIPTIONS May BrcIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE GIVEN. 
WE Do NOT “8TOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF THE 
SUBSCRIBER, 


OFFICES : 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertisements, 10 
cents per line, one time; 74 cent per line each insertion, two 
times. For longer insertion reduced rates, which will be fur- 
nished on application. 


REMITIANCES by mail should be in CuEcks, DRaFts, or 
POsST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS; the last preferred. Money sent us 
by mail will be at the risk of the person so sending. #@-Draw 
checks and money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
Association, Limited. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 


PoErM: O, FOR A PERFECT TRUST, ; 
A CONVERSATION AT ROME : CARDINAL ANTONELLION FRIENDS 
JOHN GOUGH OF KENDAL, z ; , . . . 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRIENDs’ LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA, 
Dr. MIERS FISHER LONGSTRETH, 
EDITORIAL : 

Who Will Fill the Vacant Places? 

Notes, . > ; 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
SCRIPTURE LEssons, 1892.—No. 4, 

Notes on the Lesson, : . ; : : 
CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15TH AND RACE STs. MEETING, 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT: 

From Genoa, Nebraska 

From Ellis, Kansas, : ; ; 
VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, (Concluded), 
EDUCATIONAI 
YounG FRIENDS’ AID ASSOCIATION, 

PoETRY: The Patience of Heaven: What 

(CROSS THE CONTINENT, (Concluded), 

WINTERS GROWING MILDER, 

INSECT PLAGUES IN THE TROPICS, : . 
METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TWELFTH MONTH, 1891, 
NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 

CURRENT EVENTs, 

NOTICES, . 


pss 


HILLBORN ¢ Co 


BEDDING 
—FURNITURE,— 
CURTAINS, ETC. 

1027 MARKET STREET, PHILAD’A. 





For Dry Goods 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


STREETS. 


the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS— 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 


House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready - Mad: 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 


needed either for dress or house-furnshing purposes 


It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 


3 | as the stock is among the largest to be found in th 


American market, and the prices are guaranteed t 


be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


ties of goods. 
on 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ee - 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


BROCK WATSON, 
UNDERTAKER, 


S. E. Cor. 7th and Spring Garden Sts., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET. PHILA. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


; 
; 


amou 


PHIL 
THE 

HAR 
HAR 
Hou: 
Coun 
CHRI 
Scre) 
HAR 
JOUR 
LITT 
CHIC 
GARI 
THE 

OUR 
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Cesese@SeSesesesesesases. 


1 Did you ever enjoy the luxury of a 
charming household paper that comes 
i 
i 
h 


BSasev 


every week, at $1.00 a year? There is 
but ove. And it’s a paper that is giving 
women everywhere a new sensation. 


y > oe —_ + 
No FREE SAMPLES. Send two stamps for specimen number. &@-And 
if you are so fixed that you could do some moderately-paying work f 


4 


SES BSBE 26 BS 2SESES 2 SATASSS 


MARION HARLAND'S rus 
HOME TALKS” EACH WEERY 4t your home, compiling lists, addressing, etc., please say so 


25252S25eSeseSaseseso HOUSEKEEPER'S WEEKLY. 29 North Seventh St.. Phila. 


o 


f 
f 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Housekeeper’s Weekly are received at the office of the INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. Every one subscribing through the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL gets free a 
special premium, the “‘ ART PORTFOLIO,” a collection or photo-engravings, in a case of white antique 
parchment. Cash must be sent with the order. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER.—The Housekeeper’s Weekly and INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL, BOTH for $3.25 a year, including the ‘ART PORTFOLIO.” Send orders with the money, to 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual 
Net Cost. Itis PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS of SIXTEEN MILLIONS and a SURPLUS of over Two 
AND A HALF MItuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


CLUB RATES FOR 1892. 


OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT PRICES. 
We announce our Club Rates for 1892. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below. 


We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, for the 
amount stated “for both.” 
WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. a PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.) . ‘ ; ; $5.00 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, (#4. ‘ ; , 6.10 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4. ; : ‘ ‘ 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, (#4. . ° ‘ ‘ o.70 


2.40 


THE STUDENT, ($1.) . ‘ ; : ; ; 3.25 


PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . ; ‘ ; $3.25 
THE INDEPENDENT, (33. ; ; ; ; 5.10 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ($4. , ‘ ; ; 5.70 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, (32. ‘ ; 1.00 
HOUSEKEEPER’S WEEKLY, ($1.) ; 3.25 POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5. ; ; 6.60 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50. 3 P . 41.25 NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) . ; . 6.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) . ; 5.00 St. NICHOLAS, ($3.) . ‘ 4 j ‘ , 5.10 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5. A 6.60 
WIDE AWAKE, ($2.40. - ; ‘ ‘ a 4.50 
BABYHOOD, ($2. , : ; ; ; F 4.10 
SCATTERED SEEpDs, ($0.50. ‘ . . ‘ 2.75 


LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8.) . ; ; : 9.60 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50.) ‘ : 3.50 


ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3.) . i = : 5.00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, ($4.) . i i ‘ : 5.70 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) . ? ; 4.50 


CHIcaGo INTER-OCEAN, ($1.) . . ; 2 395 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50. . ‘ 3.50 
GARDEN AND FOREST, ($4. ; ; ; ; 5.60 LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, ds. : : ; 4.50 
THE FARM JOURNAL, ($0.50.). ‘ : 2.70 
THE HoME MAKER, ($2. ‘ ; ‘ ; 4.00 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, ($2.40. ‘ ‘ ; 4.40 


THE CRITIC, ($3.). ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 5.10 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50. 3.80 


* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name prices. 
*.* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 


*.* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not 
wish to remit for it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 
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Swar thmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

Opens Ninth month 8th, 1891. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 

Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full college courses for 

both sexes leading to Classical, Scientific, Engineering, and Liter- 

ary degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, buildings, 
machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For particulars and Catalogue address, 

CHARLES Dr GARMO, Ph. D., 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


President. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOARDING 
AND DAY PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Ten miles from Philadelphia on the Bound Brook and North 
Penn. Thorough work ; good care ; comfortable and homelike ; 
charges moderate. Apply early. 
For circulars ana particulars address, 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, 


Or Cynthia G. Bosler, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Penna. 


Ogontz, Penna. 


(CH4PPA QUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for business or college. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York City. For Catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. COLLINS, A. M., Principal, 
Chappaqua Institute, N 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thorough courses 
preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a good busi- 
ness education. The echool will open Ninth month 8th, 1891. 
Terms for boarding scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located on Long 


Island, about 380 miles from New York. For catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 


FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


THE QUAKERS, 

By F. Storrs TURNER. $1.75. 
QUAKER STRONGHOLDS, 

By C. E. STEPHEN. 

English Editlon $1.50. American Reprint 50 cents. 

LIFE OF ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
(New Edition.) $1.00. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


8S. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Race Sts., Philad’a, Pa. 


For Rent, on Arch Street, second floor, (wide en- 
trance and stairway), part of large front office ; also 
desk-room. Applyto H. M. JENKINS, Intelligencer 
and Journal Office. 


ALL PAPER 
at remarkably low prices. 


NEW STYLES, rfect, full length, HANDSOME 
GOLDS, 12c. a roll, LUSTRES, 6c. DAMASKS, 18c. 
HEAVY EMBOSSED GOLDS, 35c. Don’t fail to see 
these papers if you are about to purchase. If you 
cannot call, send postal stating price paper wanted, 
and we will mail samples, with borders to match. 


A. L, DIAMENT & CO.. 1206 Market St.. Philad’a, Pa. 





FOR CARPETS, ‘BIC, 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second Street, shetsaateiaectanaee 


- DOBBINS S’ ELECTRIC SOAP. 


THE BEST FAMILY SOAP 
IN THE WORLD. 


IT 1S STRICTLY PURE. 
UNIFORM IN QUALITY. 


HE original formula for which we 

years ago has never been modified or changed in the 
slightest. This soap is identical in quality to-day 

with that made twenty years ago. 
T contains nothing that can injure the finest 
| fabric. It brightens colors and bleaches whites. 
T washes flannels and blankets as no other soap in the 
world does—without shrinking—leaving them soft and 

and like new. 


READ THIS TWICE. 


HERE is a great saving of time, of labor, of soap, of 
fuel, and of the fabric, where Dobbins’ Electric Soap 
used according to directions. 
NE trial will demonstrate its great merit. 
you to make that trial. 
IKE all best things, it is extensively 
counterfeited. 


paid $50,000 twenty 


white 


It will pay 


imitated and 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


NSIST upon Dobbins’ 

Electro-Magic, Philadel 
simply because it is cheap. 
dear at any price. Ask for 


——DOBBINS’ 


and take no other. 


Electric. Don’t take Magnetic, 
yhia Electric, or any other fraud, 
‘hey will ruin clothes, and are 


ELECTRIC—— 


Nearly every grocer from Maine to Mexico 
Keeps it in stock. If yours hasn't it, he will order from his 
nearest wholesale grocer. 
EAD carefully the inside wrapper around each bar, and 
be careful to follow directions on each outside wrap- 
per. You cannot afford to wait longer before trying for your- 
self this old, reliable, and truly wonderful 


Dobbins’ Electric Soap. 


SOWER HAS 
NO SECOND CHANCE, 


ray? 
SEEDS 


have made an 
the largest: 


Ferry’s Seed Annual for 1892 


tells the wh 


ee coe Merit Tells 


le Seed story—Sent free for the 


asking. Don you get it. 
D.M.FERRY & CO.,Detroit,Mich 


P.O. box 1316 


tsow Seeds till 
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OH! FOR A PERFECT TRUST. 
(ISAIAH 21: 3.) 

“On! for the peace of a perfect trust 
My loving God in Thee, 
Unwavering faith that never doubts, 
Thou choosest best for me. 
Best, though my plans be all upset, 
Best, though the way be rough, 
Best, though my earthly store be scant, 
In Thee I have enough. 
Sest, though my health and strength be gone, 
Though weary days be mine, 
Shut out from much that others have, 
Not my wili Lord, but thine. 
And e’en though disappointments come, 
They too are best for me, 
To wean me from this changing world 
And lead me nearer Thee. 
Oh! for the peace of a perfect trust, 
That looks away from all ; 
That sees thy hand in everything, 
In great events and small; 
That hears Thy voice, a Father’s voice 
Directing for the best. 
Oh! for the peace of a perfect trust, 
A heart with God at rest.” 


Author Unknown. 


A CONVERSATION AT ROME: CARDINAL 
ANTONELLI ON FRIENDS, 

Elitors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

SOMETIME ago, when I was asked to prepare a paper on the 
subject of “ Deciding questions by the Unity,” for the con- 
ference at Fifteenth and Race streets, [ remembered an in- 
teresting account given by my friend William 
England, a few years ago, at Swarthmore College, and af- 
terward at my home, of an interview he had had a number 


Jones, of 


of years before with Cardinal Antonelli, on the subject of | 


Friends’ principles. 


I wrote to William Jones, asking whether an account of 


the interview had ever appeared in print, and received 
from him a letter, of which the following is an extract: 
“Tam glad to be able to send thee by book post, a pam- 
phlet containing a condensed account of my interview with 
Cardinal Antonelli, twenty years ago. The original memo- 
randa were lost many years ago, as I believe I mentioned 
when in America, so that 
‘Old Ackworth Scholars’ 


in giving this account 
Association,’ I having nothing 
but memory to rely on, portions of this deeply interesting 


to the 


interview, perhaps even more interesting than the frag- 
ment which is preserved, are irrevocably lost. 


“TI trust what remains may be of some service to thee 
This is the first account of the interview that has appeared 
in print.” 

I read the article at the conference previous to reading 


my paper, and as it excited general it 


interest, I thought 
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(Vol. XX. No. 990 


might be interesting to a wider circle of Friends through 
your columns. 


Isaac H. CLOTHIER. 
Philadelphia, First month 11, 1892. 


The interview granted me by the late Cardinal 
Antonelli, the Papal Secretary of State, in the Vati- 
can Palace, Rome, in 1871, notwithstanding subse- 
quent opportunities with other personages more or 
less remarkable, remains to be the most interesting 
interview of my life. Whether from the intrinsic in- 
terest of the questions discussed, or from the wholly 
unexpected turn which the conversation took, the 
Opportunity was too memorable to be lightly for- 
gotten. 

What led to my visit wasa meeting held in the 
Mansion House, in the city of London, which was 
addressed by the late Thomas Whitwell and myself, 
in the interests of the “ War Victims’ Fund.” On 
this occasion Cardinal Manning, who took an ac- 
tive part in the meeting, evinced the deep interest he 
felt in the sufferings of the victims of the war then 
raging in France, and entered into conversation with 
us at the close of the meeting. He willingly signed 
the credentials which we bore from the representa- 
tive body of the Society of Friends, and authorized 
us to make such use as we saw fit of his name among 
ecclesiastics or others, in the course of our work in 
the districts ravaged by the war. 

Mentioning my intention of passing through 
Rome, he said: “Then call at the Vatican, on my 
friend Antonelli.’ I hesitated, thinking so great a 
man would not care to see me, when Manning con- 
tinued : “ He will be interested in hearing of your 
work in France.” It occurred to me that if Anton- 
elli, who, owing to Pius the IX’s age and infirmities, 
was practically ruling the Papal world, could be in- 
duced to sign my document, it would be received 
with the utmost deference by the Romish clergy, and 
secure their codperation in our work of relief in 
France. 

With this object in view, I told Dr. Manning that 
with a line from his hand I would present myself at 
the Vatican, and should my visit be declined, no 
harm would be done. 

Proceeding shortly after this to Rome, the visit to 
the Vatican became my first concern. Inquiring for 
Cardinal Antonelli’s secretary, I showed him my cer- 
tificate and Dr. Manning’s signature, which, he said, 
he would lay at once before the Cardinal. The 
promptness of his return with the message, “ The 
Cardinal will see you now,” greatly surprised me. 
Passing in the ante-rooms numbers who were wait- 
ing for admission, 1 was shown into the cabinet of 
the Cardinal Secretary of State. He rose, took me 
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by the hand, and greeting me affably, asked if I 
spoke Italian. I replied, “ Not enough for a serious 
conversation.” He remarked, “As I am not strong 
in English, are we on common ground in French?” 
My reply was, “I hoped so.” This point settled, our 
conversation was conducted entirely in French. 

In explanation of my call, I then proceeded to re- 
late some details of the condition of Metz, of the sur- 
render of which I had been an eye witness, and of 
the work of relief among the peasantry of France 
during the war then in progress, The Cardinal here 
stopped me, and gave an entirely new direction to 
the conversation, saying he should hear through the 
Clergy of our work in France, but in the limited 
time at his disposal he would gladly hear from me 
something about my own religious body—the Society 
of Friends. Inviting me at the same time to place 
myself beside him on the sofa, a deeply interesting 
téte-a-téte, lasting over half an hour, ensued. Here it 
may be observe that the Cardinal’s manners were so 
genuinely kind and genial, himself being an Italian 
gentleman of the Oid School,—than whom no more 
courteous being exists,—that all feeling of reserve was 
taken away by the charm of his smile, which made 
me feel quite at ease in his presence. How far adrift 
his notions were, in regard to our Society, was evi- 
dent from some of his first questions. For instance, 
he asked whether my friend and I had been sent out 
“two by two,” in the manner of the seventy disci- 
ples of Christ on works of benevolence, adding : 
“The seventy correspond you know to our Con- 
clave.” ‘“‘ What! of Cardinals! ” I exclaimed, with 
a smile at the incongruity of the thought. “ We 
have no cardinals, no hierarchy,—no distinction in 
fact between clergy and laity; we are simply Friends 
or Brethren, all on an equality in our Church.” 

Some further inquiries followed, as to how minis- 
ters were appointed (or recognized) amongst us, also 
on the ministry of women ; the answers leading inci- 
dentally, also,to the nature of silent or spiritual 
worship. Whether these subjects called forth any 
special remarks or comments memory fails now to 
re-call. 

We did not get into really close quarters in the 
discussion until he started a subject on which his 
questions were most searching and betrayed the live- 
liest interest. The colloquy in effect, and as near as 
I can remember in exact words, was thus: 

Card. Antonelli: “I understand that in your 
meetings for church affairs you have no president, 
and that you never decide any questions by vote,— 
is that so?” 

W. Jones: “ Practically, that is so. One of our 
number is appointed as clerk (secretaire, in French) 
of the meeting; his principal functions are to ascer- 
tain the evident sense of the meeting upon the vari- 
ous matters under consideration, and to register its 
decisions in suitable minutes.” 

Card. Antonelli: “I am deeply interested in 
knowing how this can be done without a vote, for, so 
far as I know, your practice is quite unique in the 
Christian world, or in the annals of church history.” 


I here explained at some length the working of | 


” 


our “ Meetings for Discipline,” and the’ method of 


| 


gathering the sense of a meeting according to our 
usual practice, and how the minutes, when made, 
were submitted to the approval of the meeting for 
adoption, or for amendment, as the case might be. 

Card. Antonelli: “ But suppose questions of great 
importance were to arise,—questions which might 
even be vital to your existence asa Church; how 
could the sense of a meeting be correctly ascertained, 
and a satisfactory decision arrived at in cases like 
these, unless the sentiments of each individual 
church member were plainly manifested by a vote, 
or its equivalent?” Then, (after a pause), “ Have 
you ever done this?” 

W. Jones: “ Yes; Whilst acting as Clerk to what 
we term a “ Quarterly Meeting,” which was composed 
of several smaller sectional meetings, questions had 
come up for decision, which were important, though 
none within my remembrance that could be de- 
scribed as vital.” 

Card. Antonelli: “Ah! now that we have got to 
a man who has done it, I am all attention.” (Je suis 
tout oreilles.) “‘ Pray, my friend, tell me how you did 
it.” 

How, indeed! The question for a moment puz- 
zied me, as I mentally asked myself; “ How did Ido 
it?” Never, before, had the difficulty been thus 
pointedly presented to my mind. Custom and habit 
from youth up has enabled us, I suppose, almost in- 
tuitively to arrive at the result, without so much as a 
thought of the difficulties which our method of pro- 
cedure presents to outsiders who have never wit- 
nessed, in our meetings for business, the mutual con- 
cessions, the bearing and forbearing, in the spirit of 
“ Charity, which thinketh no evil,” until a sufficient 
degree of unanimity is attained to be accepted as the 
deliberate judgment of the meeting. 

Antonelli is by no means the only person I have 
met with who has confessed his difficulty in solving 
the problem of ascertaining the true sense of a meet- 
ing without a vote. 

The explanation given, in answer to the Cardinal, 
was to the effect that it was not always the length of 
speeches, or their number, that influenced the decis- 
ion of the clerk, in discussions of importance, but 
that due regard was had to sentiments of a minority, 
if such minority were constituted, as is sometimes 
the case, of the more experienced and more spiritual- 
minded among the members. 

Ina tone of surprise he exclaimed, “ What! have 
you done that?” 

I hoped I had said nothing amiss. 

With that acumen and tact so characteristic of 
him, he pressed the yet deeper question: “ Tell me, 
how did you know who were the spiritual-minded ? ” 

Feeling myself like clay in the hands of this in- 
tellectual giant—the astutest diplomatist of his age— 
I begged a moment for reflection, and then replied, 
“ Do you think, Cardinal, there can be any mistake 
in a matter like this, when we have the explicit rule 
of Christ himself to guide us.—‘ By their fruits ye 
shall know them.’ In forming your judgment of a 
man’s character, do you judge him by his. words 
only ;do you not look to the testimony of his life? 
and where you see evidently the fruits of the spirit, 
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may you not safely conclude that such a man is spir- 
itual-minded ? ” 

Whilst admitting the appositeness of the reply, 
he still maintained that I had not ‘touched the 
fringe of his difficulty.” Discouraged at the small- 
ness of the result of so searching a cross-examina- 
tion upon Quaker doctrines and practices, I now rose 
to take my leave. 

“ Are youina hurry?” heasked. “ Notatall,”I 
replied ; “ but uneasy at occupying your valuable 
time whilst personages of importance are waiting in 
theante-room.” 

“Tf that is all, pray be seated,” he rejoined, placing 
his hand in a kindly manner on my knee, “I may 
never have another opportunity of seeing you or any 
member of your Society, and I want this informa- 
tion.” Recognizing something here deeper than 
mere curiosity, a genuine thirst for information on 
what to him was evidently a deeply interesting 
phase of church government, I resumed my seat. 
Question followed question with a power and skill, 
tempered with refined courtesy, which, whilst taxing 
my own resources to the utmost, far from causing any 
unpleasant feeling, served only to deepen the admi- 
ration and regard I felt for the capacious intellect 
the genial kindly heart, which, throwing off all re- 
serve, entered with the freedom and familiarity of 
an old friend, into questions pertaining to the most 
intimate and closest relations of life. 

When he stood up to intimate that our interview 
was ended, I said : “ He would observe that their lead- 
ing ecclesiastic in England (Manning) had signed my 
credentials, which contained the sentiments held by 
the Society of Friends in regard to war, viz.: that it 
was contrary to the Divine will as revealed in the 
New Testament, and I ventured to ask whether the 
Church of Rome admitted this to be the Biblical 
view of war.” He paused thoughtfully for a moment, 
and then said, “ That that is New Testament teaching 
we should not deny, whether we have or have not 
always acted consistently in the matter.” I bowed 
gravely, accepting his remarks without giving ex- 
pression to what I inwardly thought, viz: ‘“ Rather 
vague, but good as far as it goes.” Desirons of hav- 
ing his name on my credentials, which he had read, 
I told him how much I should value his signature as 
a souvenir of our pleasant interview and of the 
kindness with which he had received me. 

With a smile, he replied, “I will sign it with pleas- 
ure, but wish to place my name under that of a 
good man; where is Dr. Manning’s name?” Under 
this, in a very fine Italian hand, contrasting with 
Manning’s bold signature, he then wrote: “J. Card. 
Antonelli.” Interesting and unprecedented 
nomenon! The sign-manual of the two foremost 
princes of the Romish Church side by side upona 
purely Quaker document! 

The concluding incident, as a further proof of 
Antonelli’s kindness of heart, should not go unmen- 
tioned. 

On my reaching the door to leave his cabinet, he 
begged me to wait an instant, then advancing to my 
side he placed his arm through mine and escorted me 
thus through the crowded ante-rooms, every person- 


phe- 
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age there being most deferential as we passed through 
the apartment, and across the intervening space to 
the head of the great marble stair-case. Here, on 
again tendering my hand to bid him adieu, the Car- 
dinal, holding my hand between both of his, cor- 
dially thanked me for my visit. “ You have cleared 
up some things,” he said, “ which have long been an 
enigma to me,” adding, in a hushed and impressive 
manner, which touched me to tears, “ You and I, my 
friend, will probably never meet on earth again, but 
I hope and trust we shall meet hereafter, above. 
Adieu! May God go with you and bless you!” 

We looked silently into each other’s eyes fora 
moment, then with a grasp of hands and a final 
adieu, parted, to see each other no more. Before my 
next visit to Rome, Cardinal Antonelli had been 
carried out of the Vatican to be buried with his 
fathers! 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
JOHN GOUGH OF KENDAL. 


Tus very remarkable man was born in Kendal, Eng- 
land, in 1757. He was the eldest son of Nathan 
Gough, a great-grandson of William Goff, one of the 
signers of King Charles’s death warrant. His imme- 
diate progenitors were Friends and he was himself a 
birth-right member of the Society, although in later 
years he ceased to be a member. Before the comple- 
tion of his third year he was attacked with small- 
pox which destroyed his sight, leaving him only the 
power of distinguishing between day and night. 
‘Long after the malady had done its mischief the 
victim of its ravages was a being of commiseration, 
for that watchful sentinel, the ear, was ignorant of its 
duties. Ordinary sounds added to his wretchedness ; 
because he knew not whence they were, nor what 
was their nature. Time passed heavily. Neither did 
night bring any solace to the tedium of the day, for 
his sleep, instead of being tranquil, was disturbed by 
dreams and visions, so that his existence, at this 
period, seemed to mark him out as a child of misfor- 
tune,” says the author of the “Annals of Kendal.” 

But this wretchedness, this condition of helpless- 
ness, and of almost utter hopelessness was not to be 
his life’s portion. Gradually there was developed such 
an exquisitely delicate sense of touch as to give him 
a power of perception often exceeding that of a 
young and well trained eye. Dr. Dalton wrote of 
him in 1788: “ He is, perhaps, one of the most as- 
tonishing instances that ever appeared, of what gen- 
ius, united with perseverance, and every other sub- 
sidiary aid can accomplish, when deprived of what 
we usually reckon the most valuable sense.” 

The poet, S. T. Coleridge, says of him : “ The every 
way amiable and estimable John Gough of Kendal 
is not only an excellent mathematician, but an infal- 
lible botanist and geologist. He has frequently, at 
the first feel, corrected the mistakes of the most ex- 
perienced sportsmen with regard to the birds or ver- 
min which they had killed, when it chanced to be a 
variety or rare species so completely resembling the 
common one, that it required great steadiness of ob- 
servation to detect the difference, even after it had 
been pointed out. As to plants and flowers, the ra- 
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pidity of his touch appears fully equal to that of 
sight, and the accuracy greater. It needs only to look 
at him! Why, his face sees all over! It is all one 
eye! I almost envied him, for the purity and excel- 
lence of his own nature, never broken in upon by 
those evil looks (or features, which are looks become 
fixtures), with which low cunning, habitual cupidity, 
presumptuous sciolism, and heart-hardening vanity, 
coarsen the human face,—it is the mere stamp, the 
undisturbed eclypon of his own soul! Add to this 
that he isa Quaker with all the blest negatives, with- 
out any of the silly and factious positives (!) of that 
sect which, with all its bogs and hollows, is still the 
prime sunshine spot of Christendom in the eye of 
the true philosopher.” 

Gradually, under the encouraging instruction of 
his father, knowledge and pleasure came to him 
through his fingers. The various objects which came 
to his hands were named for him by his parents and 
friends, and he seemed to have no difficulty in rec- 
ognizing them a second time, and in giving them 
their proper names. 

His father gave him popular descriptions of ani- 
mals, birds, fishes, and allowed him to examine them 
whenever possible, so that at the age of four and a 
half he had acquired a clear conception of the ani- 
mal kingdom as then divided and classified. 

He listened with great delight to music, and ex- 
hibited a delicacy and correctness of ear which en- 
couraged his friends to give him instruction on the 
violin, an education which, however, was early 
checked by the father. 

At the age of six he was sent to the Friends’ 
school at Kendal, where his principal study was 
Latin. The study of the classics did net, however, 
lessen his love for nature and for natural history. In 
his eighth year, while visiting an aged couple, he was 
attracted by the odor of one of the few flowering 
plants standing in their window. Groping his way 
to it he examined it most carefully in its various 
parts and compared it with the adjoining plants, part 
by part, and thus opened to himself a new and de- 
lightful field of study. In his thirteenth year he 
learned from his father that plants had been named 
and described in books, and he at once began to 
study the terms used and the classification, and to ap- 
ply them, with much difficulty, to the study of the 
practical botany of the neighborhood. He became a 
correspondent with prominent botanists, and a con- 
tributor to Dr. Witheriny’s Arrangement of Plants. 
Such was Dr. Withering’s confidence in his accuracy, 
that he informed his blind contributor that he would 
accept his habitats and remarks without reserve, and 
without any more specimens for verification. 

His method of examining plants was this: “ The 
plant was held by the root or base in one hand, 
while the fingers of the other traveled slowly up- 
wards, over the stem, branches, and leaves, till they 
reached the flower. If the species had been already 
met with, this procedure was sufficient for its recog- 
nition ; if it proved a novelty, its class was first de- 
termined by the insertion of the elongated tip of his 
tongue within the flower. Thus he discovered the 
number and arrangement of the stamens and pistils. 


| to ascertain these points with a lens. 








When the flower was small, he requested his reader 
The class and 
order being determined, the genus was next worked 
out, word by word of the description, so far at least 
as the state of the specimen would allow. But his 
perceptive power over form was most conspicuous in 
the analysis of species. It was truly wonderful to 
witness the rapidity with which his fingers ran 
among the leaves, taking cognizance of their divis- 
ions, shape, serratures, and of the presence or absence 
of hairs. The finest down was detected by a stem or 
leaf being drawn gently across the border of his 
lower lip; so fine, indeed, that a young eye often re- 
quired a lens to verify the truth of the perception.” 

One rainy day, at about his eighteenth year, a 
ring puzzle was placed in his hands for his entertain- 
ment. After several hours’ effort he succeeded in 
disengaging the rings. But the solution of the puzzle 
was not the only satisfaction it broughtto him. It 
opened to his mind, through the movements involved, 
an idea of numbers and their relations, and thus be- 
came the doorway through and beyond which he 
passed into the great world of mathematics. He 
studied arithmetic by means of an apparatus of his 
own contriving which enabled him to feel the opera- 
tions which others must see. 

This new interest induced him to prevail upon his 
father to send him for mathematical instruction to 
one John Slee, with whom he spent some eighteen 
months in purely mathematical studies. 

By means of a board, which he contrived, and 
into holes in which he could place pins of various 
forms and sizes, he studied arithmetic and algebra, 
and with the aid of threads placed around the pins, he 
made the diagrams with which he studied geometry. 
His studies were extended to conic sections and 
mechanics, and he began the study of fluxions before 
returning home. Again at his father’s house, he con- 
tinued the study*of the higher mathematica, with 
the aid of a sister, who patiently acted as reader for 
him. It is difficult to conceive of the intense perse- 
verance, and the severe mental effort which such 
studies{must have required of him. 

In after life his great mathematical attainments 
enabled him to teach these sciences to select pupils, 
some of whom became eminent mathematicians and 
scientists, among whom may be named Dr. William 
Whewell, Dr. Joshua King, Master of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, one of the first mathematicians of 
his day, and Dr. John Daltoa, to whom he taught 
mathematics and natural philosophy some four or 
five years, and who formed for him a close friend- 
ship. Dalton says of him: “There are few branches 
of science in which he did not either excel, or of 
which he had not a competent knowledge. Astron- 
omy, Optics, pneumatics, chemistry, natural history 
in general, and botany in particular may be men- 
tioned.” 

His published works number some fifty essays 
printed. in Nicholson's Journal and in the Memoirs 
of the Lite rary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, 


and have been highly valued. “ In summing up the 


life of Joho Gough,” says his biographer, “ it may be 
| said of him that, though not to him returned— 
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“*Day, or the sweet of e’en, or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose,’ 

still, every stage of life had its enjoyments; every 
change of season brought a change of employ- 
ment ; every day presented his fingers with novelties 
from nature’s endless territories, his mind with gems 
of thought from the vast store-house of knowledge, 
Resignation was a prominent feature of his charac- 
ter. The inconveniences attendant on his loss of 
sight never elicited an expression of murmur. And 
to ennui, early or late in life, he was a stranger. For 
his mind fed upon thoughts harmonious, that dissi- 
pated clouds of difficulties,and changed ‘ ever-during 
dark’ into hours of cheerfulness and mental sun- 
shine. To be always employed, he knew well, was 
essential to his happiness, and no toil was too much 
to accomplish an object. Without staying, then, to 
inquire how far his success may have depended 
upon the inherent strength or the intellectual 
powers, we have a striking instance of the necessity 
of self-reliance and self-cuiture in breaking down 
every impediment, however much aided by physical 
imperfections, which may stand in the way of pro- 
gress. By others, tnerefore, be they placed in more 
or less favored circumstances, John Gough aud his 
achievements are worthy of remembrance.” 

His mental faculties remained aiimpryreld aati! 
the last in spite of declining powers of body. He 
died in 1825, and was biried in the parish charct- 
yard of Kendal.! 

One of his poet friends of that beautiful lake 
region of England, Wordsworth, says of him in “ The 
Excursion ” : 


“ 


Soul-cheering Light, most bountiful of things! 

Guide of our way, mysterious comforter ! 

Whose sacred influence, spread through earth and 
heaven, 

We all too thanklessly participate, 

Thy gifts were utterly withheld from him, 

Whose place of rest is near yon ivied porch. 

Yet, of the wild brooks a 

Ask of the channeled rivers if they 


sk if he complained, 
held 

A safer, easier, more determined course. 
What terror doth it strike into the mind 

To think of one, blind and alone, advancing 
Straight towards some precipice’s airy brink ! 
But, timely warned, he would have 


Protected, say enlightened, by his ear; 


stayed his steps, 
And on the very edge of vacancy 
Not more endangered than a man whose eye 
Beholds the gulf beneath.—No floweret blooms 
Throughout the lofty range of these rough hills, 
Nor in the woods, that could from him conceal 
Its birthplace; none whose figure did not live 
Upon his touch. The bowels of the earth 

Enriched with knowledge his industrious mind : 

The ocean paid him tribute from the stores 

Lodged in her bosom ; and, by silence led, 

His genius mounted to the plains of heaven. 

Methinks I see him, how his eyeballs rolled, 

Beneath his ample brow, in darkness paired, 

3ut each instinct with spirit; and the frame 

Of the whole countenance alive with thought, 

Fancy, and understanding; while the voice 

} The writer is indebted to ‘‘ The British Friend” vols, 23 and 
24, for most of the material for this sketch. 
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Discoursed of natural or moral truth 

With eloquence, and such authentic power, 
That, in his presence, humbler knowledge stood 
Abashed, and tender pity overawed.” 


A. B. 
Friends’ Historical Library, Swarthmore College. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF FRIENDS’ 
LIBRARY, PHILADELPHIA. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 


ACCORDINGLY, on the evening of that day (Eleventh 
month 18th, 1835), a number of Friends met at the 
meeting-house on Cherry street to form “ The Li- 
brary Association of Friends.’ Edward Hopper and 
Samuel Townsend were made temporary clerk and 
treasurer, and to produce rules and regulations, Rich- 
ard Price, Samuel Haydock, Thomas Parker, Joseph 
M. Truman, John C. Evans, and George Truman were 
appointed. It was concluded to open the Library 
every evening except First-day, and Joseph Thorne, 
John Saunders, Caleb Clothier, Macpherson Saund- 
ers, James Willis, Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Town- 
send, Charles Longstreth, Thomas Parker, and James 
M. Jackson were selected to attend at the room and 
procure the necessary accommodations. 

Third-day evening, Eleventh month 24th, the 
committee proposed sundry rules, which being 
mended were adopted, providing that “the Asso- 
‘ation shall consist of members of the Society of 
Friends,” who pay in advance one dollar annually or 
twenty dollars at one time; a failure to pay in two 
years to cancel their membership; monthly meet- 
ings and a monthly committee of twelve for manage- 
ment, the officers elected annually, etc. Charles 
Longstreth, Thomas Parker, Joseph Thorne, Dill- 
wyn Parrish, and John Saunders were named to 
nominate officers and convey information to Friends 
generally throughout the city, relative to the estab- 
lishment of the Library. To solicit aid in its behalf, 
Dillwyn Parrish, Edward Hopper, Caleb Clothier, 
George Truman, and Charles Evans were selected. 

Twelfth month 3d, 1835, the nomination of Ed- 
ward Hopper as clerk and Samuel Parry treasurer 
was confirmed, and to audit the accounts, Samuel 
Townsend, Samuel Townsend, (D),and John D. Gris- 
com were appointed, and for a Committee of Manage- 
ment, John Saunders, Thomas Parker, Caleb Clothier, 
Charles Longstreth, Jonathan Heston, Joshua Lippin- 
cott, Jr., Samuel W. Black, Samuel C. Henszey, John 
D. Griscom, William W. Longstreth, William Jones, 
and William Webster. This committee continued in 
service till Second month, 1836. 

In First month, 1836, a committee to solicit aid to 
carry into effect the objects of the Association was 
appointed: William C. Longstreth, Dillwyn Parrish, 
Samuel Parry, Jonathan Palmer, Jr., William C. 
Betts, Edward Hopper, Henry W. Ridgway, Samuel 
Townsend, Jonathan Heston, Joshua Lippincott, Jr., 
Samuel W. Black, Thomas McClintock, William 
Jones, John D. Griscom, and William Webster. Next 
month they were released and the duty placed on 
the Committee of Management. 

Second month 11th, Daniel Neall, Dillwyn Par- 
rish, George Truman, Edward Hopper, J. M. Tru- 





man, and Samuel Townsend took their turn on the 
Committee of Management, and in Third month, Dr. 
Isaac Parrish, William H. Ellis, Robert Biddle, and 
George Peterson. A revision of the rules being con- 
cluded on, John D. Griscom, Dillwyn Parrish, Ed- 
ward Hopper, George Truman, and Isaac Parrish 
were appointed to consider the matter. Fifth month 
18th, 1836, the Monthly Meeting Building Committee 
reported to it, that in the erection of the building a 
debt of $2,317.81 was incurred, which had been nearly 
all collected and appropriated. In fitting up and 
furnishing the schools there was an additional ex- 
penditure of $436.36, of which $228 was collected by 
a committee of the meeting, leaving a balance of 
$208 36, which it was proposed the monthly meeting 
pay from its treasury,—which was agreed to. 

The meetings of the Association not being well 
attended, a report from the committee was not acted 
on till Tenth month 6th, 1836. The main changes 
were semi-annual meetings and committees, and giv- 
ing the latter more authority. The new committee 
were T. Ellwood Chapman, Benjamin Hunt, Edward 
M. Davis, Caleb Clothier, Daniel Neall, Jonathan 
Heston, Macpherson Saunders, Samuel C, Henszey, 
Joseph Thorne, William Webster, Jos. Livezey, Sam- 
uel Townsend ; and in Fourth month, 1837, Jacob T. 
Williams, Jos. G. Rowland, J. Ward, Joshua Lippin- 
cott, Jr., Samuel C. Henszey, J. M. Jackson, Nathan 
Thorne, Joseph Thorne, William C. Betts, Caleb 
Clothier, Jonathan Heston, E. H. Coates. 

At the last meeting twelve Friends were named 
to make a report to the three monthly meetings, of 
the state of the funds and situation of the Library, 
and to solicit aid in money or books for the promo- 
tion of its objects. Previously, at the monthly meet- 
ings, Eleventh month 16th, 1836, the Supervisory 
Committee informed that eleven hundred volumes 
had been received by donation, purchase, and loan; 
all selected with reference to their usefulness, and 
the institution appears to have been conducted in a 
proper manner. Nearly four hundred persons used 
the Library, taking at various times about seventeen 
hundred volumes, “ many of whom we have cause to 
believe have been benefited by the opportunities 
thus afforded. Open six evenings in the week, and 
on Seventh-day; afternoon. In the summer only 
open two afternoons in the week. 

“The Committee believe the institution is useful 
to the members of our Society, and it affords a favor- 
able opportunity to Friends, their children, appren- 
tices, and others, for reading books instructive to the 
mind and improving to the heart; they therefore 
recommend an increased liberality. Although not 
strictly appertaining to the original intent, they 
notice with approbation, the commencement of a 
cabinet of minerals, calculated to be useful in pro- 
moting a knowledge of the science of Geology ; 
and the lectures which were delivered in the Library 
Room last winter were, we believe, acceptable, and 
attended with beneficial results.” 

A new committee was appointed, viz.: Dillwyn 
Parrish, William Eyre, Joseph Lindsay, J. Palmer, 
Jr., Caleb Clothier, William C. Betts, Stephen Byerly 
J. M. Jackson and William Johns. 


’ 
In Tenth month, 
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| authorized to fill vacancies. 





1837, the constitution was altered so that members 
should consist of such Friends “as shall contribute 
annually,” or contribute $25 at one time. An address 
was reported and considered at that, and at an ad- 
journed meeting, Eleventh month 16th, and directed 
to be sent to all three of the monthly meetings, as 
although one monthly meeting has a committee to 
inspect the books and report to it, “still we are 
aware that one branch of the meeting and the other 
two monthly meetings have no official information 
as to the condition of an institution that has engaged 
the attention of a considerable portion of their 
members.” 

“The Library was opened the first day of First 
month, 1836, and consists principally of donations, 
and a valuable loan from Green Street Monthly 
Meeting, a great proportion of which are the writings 
of early Friends,—the rest on various subjects of 
general interest, forming together an interesting col- 
lection of upwards of eighteen hundred volumes, 
suitable to the several ages and states of the members 
of our Religious Society. 

“The general good being the great object in view, 
itis wished that it may be expressly understood 
that there is nothing in the rules or in the wishes of 
the members of the Association, that is intended to 
prevent any Friend from enjoying the free use of the 
Library, whether a contributor to its funds or not, 
and it is also desired that young persons coming 
from under the care of their parents in the country, 
may be invited by Friends to freely partake of the 
ad vantages of this institution.” 

The Auditory Committee reported receipts $617.- 
44, payments $617.06. Caleb Clothier was appointed 
clerk, and Samuel C. Henzey recorder. Acknowl- 
edgments were made of donations, and a loan of val- 
uable books from the heirs of Christopher Marshall 
(the elder), being part of his library, viz. : 

One share from Esther Garrigues, wife of Abraham M. 
Garrigues. 

One share from Jane B. Haines, widow of Reuben Haines. 

One share from Mary Ann Marshall. 

One share loaned from Isabella Williams, of Paris. 

One share from Elizabeth M. Perot and Sarah 8. Tyson. 


Tenth month, 1839, receipts reported from sub- 
scriptions, fines, and catalogues, $320.04; contributed 


for introduction of gas, $106. Total expended, $435.- 
96. Joshua Lippincott, Jr., was chosen clerk, M. 
Saunders treasurer, and the report to the monthly 
meeting, Eleventh month 18th, stated that 150 vol- 
umes had been added during the year, making a 
total of 2,062. About 750 persons had participated 
since its establishment. 

Fourth month 2, 1840, the Committee or Manage- 
ment proposed annual instead of semi-annual meet- 


| ings, which was adopted in Tenth month, and to be 


held the first Fifth-day in that month. The com- 
mittee were also requested to audit the Treasurer’s 
account and propose names of clerk and treasurer to 
the annual meeting. The following year they were 
It was also proposed, 
but not agreed to till Tenth month, 1842, to remove 
the restriction to those present, in appointing the 
committee. 
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In Eleventh month, 1841, report was made to the 
monthly meeting, that much interest continues to be 
manifested ; 2,180 volumes are in the Library, and it 
is used by upwards of 650 persons. “The committee 
feel willing to add that they believe an advantage 
would arise to our Society, if Friends who have the 
care of apprentices, and those who may be appointed 
to visit persons coming amongst us, would endeavor 
to induce them to visit the Library, where they 
would not only have the advantage of selecting and 
perusing valuable books, but won)d also have an op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with many of 
their friends.” The Association takes care to have 
it properly conducted, and no objectionable books 
have been admitted. 

At the Annual Meeting, Tenth month, 1843, 
Thomas Ridgway was made clerk, and so continued 
till 1866, when after the death of M. Saunders, he 
was appointed Treasurer. The reading-room was 
kept open six evenings per week for a number of 
years, but in Second month, 1845, it was decided to 
have it open only on Fourth-day evenings and Sey- 
enth-day afternoon and evening. 

In Sixth month, this year, the Monthly Meeting 
Committee reported 2,612 volumes, the exertions of 
the committee having increased the number, and a 
legacy of about 100 volumes from George H. Burr, 
many of which are extremely scarce and very inter- 
esting, relating to the early history of our Religious 
Society. They proposed, which was agreed to, that 
the amount received for a party wall, 
over for the use of the Library. 

In 1847 the annual meeting was changed to the 
last Sixth-day but one in Tenth month. In 1848 the 
Committee of Management first submitted an annua! 
report, which they were authorized to offer to 
Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER for publication. From this, 
it appears, the number of volumes was 2,717. “ Much 
attention has been bestowed on the juvenile depart- 
ment, endeavors being used to procure a liberal sup- 
ply of books of such character that while they in- 
struct and amuse, they shall be as far as possible free 
from anything objectionable. The Committee have 
sometimes been deterred from placing in the Library 
valuable works of a scientific character, on account of 
their cost, being obliged to husband their resources 
for the purchase of books more generally read,” etc. 
Strenuous efforts to increase the collections had been 
made, with some success. The number of contrib- 
utors was about 175. Regret is expressed that its 
benefits are not more widely diffused and its im- 
portance more generally appreciated and sustained 
by members of our Society. 

(To be Continued.) 


$70.73, be paid 


“ CHEERFULNESS is an excellent wearing quality. 
It has been called the bright weather of the heart.” 
—Samuel Smiles. 


Tue best definition of happiness is that given by 
a French woman, who says it is a state of constant 
occupation, for a desirable object, with a sense of 
continued progress. It is this condition which makes 
reformers the happiest people in the world. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
DR. MIERS FISHER LONGSTRETH. 


THe recent death of Dr. Longstreth has recalled to 
my mind anew some circumstances of his earlier, 
as well as of his later years, and having been so 
long officially connected with him (in Swarthmore 
College), I feel that some personal reminiscences 
from me may not be unacceptable to his many warm 
friends, who have been so recently called to mourn 
his loss. 

It was in the autumn of 1847 that I first became 
personally acquainted with Dr. Longstreth. I had 
just been appointed an assistant teacher in Friends’ 
school, then situated near Fifth and Cherry streeta, 
Philadelphia, since well known as Friends’ Central 
School, at Fifteenth and Race streets. My first in- 
terview with him was one that made a deep and last- 
ing impression upon me. He waa, as a young man, 
what he ever continued to be through life, a man of 
studious habits and scholarly tastes, and he was 
then beginning to be well-known among Friends for 
his scholarship in various departments, and more es- 
pecially in his favorite studies of mathematics and 
astronomy. He had a high ideal of what the teach- 
er’s profession should be, and of the influence which 
properly prepared teachers, who were truly called to 
the work, must produce upon the following genera- 
He was then a member of the School Commit- 
tee of the Cherry Street school. As he spoke enthus- 
iastically of the cultivation of a love of books and 
study ; of the inspiring inflaence upon the students 
of the teacher’s example, I felt that, like so many 
others, I was entering upon this high calling with 
quite inadequate preparation. I therefore soon after 
prepared to enter upon acollege course, and import- 
ant among the influences which brought about this 
result I have always reckoned that early inspiration 
received from my conversation with Dr. Longstreth. 

Throughout his life he was closely identified with 
our Religious Society, and was ever keenly alive to 
all that would advance the principles which we pro- 
fess. Accordingly, when, through the influence of 
Benjamin Hallowell and Martha Tyson, the move- 
ment which resulted in the establishment of Swarth- 
more College was begun, one among the earliest to 
enter upon the work was Dr. M. Fisher Longstreth. No 
one felt more deeply than he the need of such an insti- 
tution for our branch of the Religious Society of 
Friends. He gave toward the work according to his 
means,but what was of far greater importance, he gave 
the weight of his scholarly influence to convince 
Friends of the need of such an institution for higher 
learning among them. He was made one of the early 
managers, and almost from the beginning faithfully 
served the Board as Secretary. He has always been 
one ofthe active members of the Executive Committee 
of the Board, and has constantly served upon other 
committees of importance. His interest in the Col- 
lege has been continuous and unflagging, and his wise 
and cautious counsels have been of great service to 
the institution in all of the various positions which 
he has filled. During the sad days which followed 


tion. 


the complete destruction of the College buildings by 
fire, in 1881,1 recall with great satisfaction many 


























hours spent in his company, receiving aid in compil- 


ing lists of proper persons to address in order to obtain 
speedily the needed assistance toward its restoration. 

When the Committee on Trusts, Endowments, and 
Scholarships was established, he was made its sec- 
retary and treasurer, and this double office was con- 
tinued until failing health made it necessary,for him 
to ask for a transfer of the duties of treasurer of the 
committee to other hands. In performing the diffi- 
cult and delicate duties of this important office he 
exercised the greatest care and prudence ; and largely 
through his individual efforts, aid was so wisely and 
prudently extended to the really deserving that the 
knowledge that it was received was confined to the 
recipients and himself alone. The kind and truly 
Friendly consideration shown by him in this respect 
is worthy of all praise. Cases claiming aid received 
his most prompt and careful attention ; and no really 
worthy case was ever refused, when the necessary 
funds were in his hands. As a member of the 
“ Monthly Committee ” at the College, and of the 
“ Purchasing Committee,” he rendered unremitting 
and valuable service. Living within easy driving 
distance, there were years in which he visited the 
College in the discharge of his various duties, almost 
every week. During the past few years, since failing 
health has rendered this duty more difficult, his fa- 
miliar face and his wise and valuable counsel have 
been sadly missed. 

After laying aside his more active duties, true to 
the instincts of his earlier years, he continued his 
love of books and study, and took much interest in 
adding to the rare and choice collection of works in 
his valuable library. He also took a lively interest 
in the study of Hebrew, and was as enthusiastic a 
student in a class formed for this purpose as those of 
one-half his years. 

Always modest and unasuming, he lived a peace- 
ful, quiet life, and his true worth became known to 
comparatively few. But those who knew him best es- 
teemed him most, and he has left with them precious 
memories of an unselfish life, devoted to increasing 
the happiness of all who came within the sphere of 
his influence. A friend who knew him well through 
almost all of his mature life, and was on intimate 
terms with the family, said to me after his death: 
“T have never heard him say a word against any 
human being in his life.” Of how many of us could 
such a remark be made? 

As I stood recently in the hushed rooms of his be- 
reaved home, and looked upon those folded hands 
and that pale and peaceful face, now resting in its 
last sleep, the words which instantly sprang to my 
lips, and seemed to demand utterance were: “Oh 
that I may die the death of the righteous, and that 
my latter end may be like unto his.” 

Epwarp H. MaaILL. 

Swarthmore, First month 9, 1892. 


Ser yourself earnestly to see what you were made 
to do, and then set yourself earnestly to do it; and, 
the loftier your purpose is, the more sure you will be 
to make the world richer with every enrichment of 
yourself.” — Phillips Brooks, 
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WHO WILL FILL THE VACANT PLACES ? 


THE most careless ob:erver of events cannot have 
failed to notice during the past few months how 
steadily has been the increase in the number of 
those persons who have been called to that unknown 
country, “ from whose bourne no traveler réturns,” 
At many firesides there is the vacant chair and many 
hearts have been touched with a deep sorrow that 
only time can heal. 
different aspect. 


To many life has assumed a 
Some have to maet it under en- 
tirely new conditions, and the lesson it brings to such 
is a hard one ; yet if faith and trust be kept alive it 
will be accepted, and a step will be gained nearer to 
the real, the spiritual life, that is never ending. 

But our thought now is not so much with the va- 
cant places in the home as it is with those in the 
houses for worship. From members of our own 
Society come these utterances in reference to so many 
of the aged ones who have passed onward: ‘*‘ What 
shall we do without them?” “His place in our 
meeting was seldom if ever vacant.” “She was a 
beloved elder, whom we shall most sadly miss.” “He 
was such a valued Friend ; who can fill his place?” 
To all such there can be but one answer. Let each 
one that is left take a step forward towards filling the 
vacancies by going and doing likewise. So many in 
the middle age of life are content to follow, when it 
comes to the responsibilities balonging to active 
membership in our Religious Society ; at home,in the 
business life, these falter not in the taking upon them- 
selves a full share of care and responsibility. But 
when the concern relates to the affairs of their meet- 
ing, it is left for others, whom they fancy better quali- 
fied. This will notdo. No matter how small the 
talent, it should be used in God’s service, and though 
home and business have their just claim, the worship 
of God stands first. True this can be performed 
everywhere, but it is an instinct that deserves stimu- 
lation and this is best secured by assembling with 
our fellows. Some of our departed worthies may 
have been simple minded, good men and women 
with small gifts; but such as they had they gave 
freely and cheerfully, and by perhaps just this one 
service, of always reverently presenting themselves 
at their places of worship, by this one duty well per- 
formed, they were better fitted for the performance 





of all others. At any rate,they have secured for 
themselves that peace “that passeth all understand- 
ing.” 

Some one has said, “ the first condition of perfect 
peace is not trust in God ; it is consecration to God.” 
This is a good lesson for everyone to learn. The 
“ ideal,” after all, “is the real.” It is no mere poet’s 
fancy, but a sublime truth, which says: 

“Trust thyself unto thine inmost soul 
In simple faith alway, 
And God will make divinely real 

The highest forms of thy ideal.” 
We appreciate too little that we each have an influ- 
ence. Carlyle very strongly expresses this in these 
words: “It is a high, solemn, almost awful, thought 
for every individual man, that his earthly influence, 
which has had acommencement, will never, through 
all the ages, were he the very meanest of us, have 
an end!” 

As members of a Society that we love and 
would not on any account be severed from, do we 
realize how much—or little—of our good influence 
we extend to it? Let us give heed to the lessons 
these removals teach, that it is now our duty to press 
forward, fitting ourselves to fill the vacant places, 
praying for help that we, too, may use our influence 
for everything that stands for good. Oue, suffering 
from a recent bereavement, writes: “ No children 
can have a richer legacy than ours in the memory of 
our parents, and we can only strive to reverence 
them in our lives.” This is the true spirit. Rever- 

There will be no need then to 
query, Who will fill the vacant places? for, after the 
fathers will follow the sons, and after the mothers, 
the daughters. 


ence them in our lives. 


We call attention to the announcement under 
“Notices,” of the lecture by Prof. W. H. Appleton, of 
Swarthmore College, at Cherry Street meeting-house, 
on Sixth-day evening of this week, (15th inst.), un- 
der the charge of the committee of the monthly 
meeting. The notice should have been inserted last 
week, but was accidentally overlooked. 


Notices of meetings, temperance conferences, eic., 
of general interest to Friends, and not of a business 


nature, are inserted free of charge, and are very wel- | 


come. Occasionally, they are not sent to the office 
of the paper, but to Friends’ book store, giving the 
latter the unnecessary trouble of forwarding, and (as 
was the case in one instance last week), causing 
enough delay to miss getting into the paper as soon 
as was desired. Address all correspondence to the 
office, INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch street. 


Tue friend at San Luis Obispo, Cal., to whom we 
are indebted for the interesting account of “A Tour 
across the Continent,” writes: “To us the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL is more precious than ever. It 
has been taken in our family since the beginning of 
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its publication, my father being one of the first sub- 
scribers. Through its pages we learn what is going 
on in the various localities among Friends, and where 
meetings are held. I have not: heard of any estab- 
lished meeting of our branch of the Society in this 
section of California. If any such exist I hope we 
will be informed through the columns of the InTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL.” 

Her address is Mary A. Gabel, San Luis Obispo, 
California. 


Our friend John J. Cornell, of Mendon, N. Y., 
informs us, First month 3, that he is about to remove 
to Baltimore, Md, to remain several months, 


BIRTHS. 

WAY.—In St. Thomas, Ont., on Twelfth month 20, 1891, 
to Henry H. and Tryphena P. Way, a son, whose name is 
James Ian. 

WHITE.—Twelfth month 1891, to Andrew D. and 
Helen Magill White, of Ithaca, New York, a daughter, who 
has been named Hilda. 


26, 


MARRIAGES. 

DE COU —TAYLOR.—On Fourth-day, Twelfth month 
30, 1891, in Camden, N. J., in the presence of the Mayor, by 
Friends’ ceremony, P. Ellis De Cou, of Trenton, N. J., to 
Martha Taylor, of Auburn, N. J. 

FAXON—DARLINGTON.—First month 9, 1892, 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the bride’s mother, in 
Doylestown, Pa., Frank A Faxon, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Frances, daughter of Susan and the late Henry T. Dar- 
lington. 

FRED—FRENCH.—At Leadville, Colorado, Twelfth 
month 8, 1891, Joseph M. Fred, of Comjos county, Colorado, 
and Elizabeth B., daughter of Richard and the late Julia A. 
French, of Philadelphia. 

STABLER—REID.—In Baltimore, Md., First month 6, 
1892, Henry H. Stabler, formerly of Sandy Spring, Md., and 
Elizabeth T. Reid. 


by 


DEATHS. 

BALLINGER.—On &th of Twelfth month, 1891, at Chi- 
cago, Ill., Rachel C., wife of David Ballinger, and daughter 
of Edward and Hannah R. Cooper, of Mickleton, N. J., aged 
19 years and five months. 

BARNARD.—On the morning of the 28th of Twelfth 
month, 1891, at his residence, near Kennett Square, Pa., 
Joseph T. Barnard, in the 68th year of his age; a member of 
New Garden Monthly Meeting. 

BARTRAM.—At Lansdowne, Pa., First month 4, 1892, 
Hannah H., widow of John B. Bartram, in her 72d year; a 
member of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

BUNTING.—At the residence of her nephew, Josiah B. 
Serrill, Newtown Square, Pa., on the morning of First mo. 6, 
1892, Elizabeth, daughter of the late Josiah and Sarah 
Sellers Bunting, in her 74th year; a member of Darby 
Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

BUNTING.—In West Philadelphia, First month 7, 1892, 
Charles W. Bunting, son of the late Philip Syng and Eliza- 
beth Bunting, aged 83 years. 

CHANDLER.—At the residence of herson Frank Chand- 
ler, First month 6, 1892, Sarah H., widow of Thomas Chand- 
ler, aged 79 years; a member of Germantown Preparative 
and Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

GARRETT.—At Devon, Pa., First month 4, 1892, Davis 
Garrett, in his s1st year. 
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willingly, “in the spirit of reclaiming love,” which drew to 
him as a father in the church, the weak and the erring, 
ause the faithful to lift up the voice of praise, and the dis- 
lo grasp anew the hem of the seamless robe. As 
the oak standing in full vigor to-day is cut down to-morrow, 
no withered leaves, no dead branches,—so he of whom we 
write has lain down in life’s evening, not a faculty im- 
paired, loving all, beloved by all, his light shining na where 
so brightly as in his own home, radiating from thatcenter to 
all with whom his life had bearings 

He has gone with steadfast faith from the known into 
the unknown, trusting fully the Infinite love; and as we bow 
to the cross with tears for earth and smiles for heaven, we 
are constrained to say, it must be well: “He giveth his be- 
loved sicep R. 

rYSON At Reading, Pa., Twelfth month 3, 1891, Eliza- 
beth M., widow of Ellwood Ty son, forme riy of Aston, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., in her 76th year; a member of Concord 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

VANARTSDALEN.—In Moreland, Montgomery county, 
Pa., Twelfth month 19, 1891, George Vanartsdalen, in his 
83d year; a member of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

WILLETS.—On the 24th of Twelfth month, 1891, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Samuel J. Seaman, Glen Cove, 
N. Y., Mary V. Willets, aged 68 years; an elder of Jericho 
Monthly Meeting 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1892.—No. 4. 
FIRST MONTH 24, 1892. 

HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER AND DELIVERANCE, 
GOLDEN TEXT. —The righteous c.:ied, and the Lord heard, and 

delivered them out of all their troubles,—Psalm 34. 17. 

Read Isaiah 37: 14-20. 

Arrer Hezekiah had pursued his ;work of restoring 
the worship of Jehovah and improving the condition 
of the people for about fourteen years, Sennacherib, 
king of Assyria, who had succeeded his father Shal- 
maneser, came up against Judah, and after capturing 
many of its fallen cities he sent an insulting letter to 
Hezekiah, in which he spoke contemptuously of 
Judah, and warned the king of his intended ap- 
proach against Jerusalem, and the certainty of its 
capture. It is when this letter is brought to Heze- 
kiah that our lesson dates. The king had previously 
consulted with the prophet as to former communica- 
tions from the Assyrians which he had received, and 
Isaiah assured him of the continued favor of Jehovah. 
Hezekiah had used every means in his power to pre- 
pare the city for the siege; and now when no more 
remained for him todo in that direction, he went up 
to the temple, to lay his cause before the Lord, that 
by prayer and supplication he might receive instruc- 
tion and be rightly directed in the important struggle 
that was impending. This was his only resource. 

O Lord of hosts, that dwellest between the cherubim. 
This expression indicates the acknowledged sover- 
eignty of the God of the Hebrews,—that He alone 
controlled the hosts both of heaven and earth. The 
allusion to the cherubim is expressive of the faith that 
between the cherubim which overshadowed the ark 
in the temple the Shechinah or Divine Presence met 
with and heard the petitions of His people. 

Incline thine ear, etc. This is language used among 
men, and signifies the desire that the person ad- 
dressed may listen attentively to what is said. The 
king was very anxious to know the mind of God, and 
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his appeal is strong and urgent that God would give 
attention to all that Sennacherib had written, and 
use His great power to bring to naught the boasting 
words of his letter. 

Of a truth, the kings of Assyria, etc. It was well 
known that the kings of Assyria had made all the 
nations their tributaries, and Hezekiah was con- 
vinced that unless the God to whom he prayed was 
the helper of Judah, the nation would fall under the 
Assyrians as the others round about them had done. 

That all the kings of the earthmay know, etc. The 
prayer of Hezekiah was not alone that Jehovah would 
rescue Jerusalem from the grasp of the Assyrians, and 
preserve the people from the ravages of the beseigers, 
but it was also for the glory of Jehovah that they, 
His chosen worshipers, should be the only nation 
that had not fallen into the hands of this conqueror. 
So should the kings of the earth be brought to ac- 
knowledge that their God was able to protect them 
from the most powerful of these kings, and this He 
did most signally. 


TOPIC: THE VALUE OF PRAYER. 

These words of the beloved Master, “ Ask, and it 
shall be given unto you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” lead at 
once to the thought of prayer. Let us notice how 
plain and clear this promise rings out—“ opened unto 
you.” No room for doubt and fear here. When is 
prayer valuable to us? We would answer, when we 
are worshiping in spirit and truth and desire to know 
what true prayer is, we must rise into the divine and 
spritual realm, then open wide the doors and win- 
dows of our souls, closing the door tight that leads 
into the outer world, for the human understanding 
cannot comprehend the meaning of spirit. When 
we have done this, what harmonies and melodies we 
hear, coming into such close communion with the 
Divine that rest and peace flow through us, 

When we can come into a consciousness that the 
Divine possibilities are all around us, just waiting for 
our full recognition, then our prayer, will not be 
heard as of old, petitioning and begging, but rather 
thanksgiving and praise will be heard, that our 
divine, legitimate desires can be realized. God is 
love. On the material plane we see love gives,—is 
continually giving to us, Then think how infinite is 
the Divine love,—more ready to give than we are to 
receive. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity is a truth 
that the experience of the ages has verified ; and it is 
none the less worthy of being cherished as a truth 
now, although our understanding of the Divine 
methods may not be the same as that of the earlier 
time. 

Hezekiah had not neglected any duty that as 
king he owed his subjects. In the preparations made 
for the defense of Jerusalem from the threatened 
siege, every means at his command had been made 
available. When the letter from the Assyrian king 
was received, he had but one resource left. We find 
him reverently laying his case before the God of his 





fathers, and praying for their deliverance from the 
threatened danger. This was in accordance with the 
usages of the Hebrew people. The sacred symbols of 
“the house of the Lord,” were the visible represen- 
tation of the invisible Jehovah, who heard and 
answered the petitions of his'people. Throughout the 
whole histery of the. Hebrews there had been mani- 
fested a strong faith in the efficacy of prayer. “ The 
supplication of a righteous man availeth much,” was 
the testimony of the apostle James, and similar 
declarations are elsewhere found in the Scriptures. 
The query which may arise, Are the Divine pur- 
poses changed by the prayer of faith ? calls for rever- 
ent consideration; and while in our finite state this 
must ever remain an open question, may we not find 
in part its solution in the effect that earnest, fervent 
prayer has upon the petitioner? The case of the 
beloved Son is its best exemplification: with the 
agony of the cross just before him, how he poured 
out his soul to the Father that if possible “the cup 
might pass from him,” yet at once added “not my will 
but thine be done,” and the Divine sympathy compar- 
able to the ministry of angels, came to his aid. It is 
this willingness to submit to the will of the Father 
that gives the true significance to prayer. James 
testifies again, “ Ye ask and ye receive not because 
Ye ask amiss” (4: 3), and this is doubtless the condi- 
tion of many who presume upon the Divine favor. 

8S. R. Driver, in “Isaiah: his Life and Times,” 
writes of this period of Hebrew history: “The 
crisis was indeed a real one. The reiterated demand 
for the surrender of Jerusalem could only mean that 
if it were not complied with, Sennacherib would him- 
self advance against the city, and bring to bear upon 
it those formidable engines of attack which made 
the name of Assyria dreaded in antiquity. ... 
No fewer than forty-six of the fortified cities of Judah 
had been captured, her territory was at the mercy of 
the enemy, who was already dividing it among his 
vassal subjects, Judah’s ancient foes. Must not re- 
sistance have seemed desperate? Were not the 
chances incalculably against Jerusalem’s escape ? 
The prostration of Hezekiah and his nobles is mani- 
fest on both occasions, when the messengers of Sen- 
nacherib are before the gates; and though the pen 
of the historian has not recorded it, we may be sure 
that the agony and despair of the populace generally 
(whose numbers would be augmented by refugees 
from the country districts) could have known no 
limit. To the human eye, the fate of the city must 
have appeared sealed, and it was a crisis upon which, 
as we who look back upon it in the light of history 
can see, something more turned, than the fate of a 
single nation. The issue was as momentous as any 
that have been determined by the ‘ decisive battles 
of the world’ . . Isaiah did not see it in its 
full dimensions ; but to him also the crisis must have 
seemed a real one. ‘The fate of the new world 
which lay in germ in his teaching must have seemed 
to tremble in the balance.’ But he never wavered. 
From the first he had seen distinctly; and though 
the people were in terror, the messengers of peace 
‘weeping bitterly’ the king and his advisers help- 
less, the friends of Egypt of course disgraced, his 
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confidence never forsook him ; his calmness and self 
control are unperturbed. The more closely the toils 
seem drawn about Jerusalem, the more boldly he an- 
nounces his nation’s deliverance, the brighter are 
his visions of its future glory. ‘ By the way that he 
came, by the same shall he return, and into this city 
he shall not come saith Jehovah,’ is his assuring 
message to the king. That very night the long series 
of Isaiah’s predictions received its fulfillment; the 
flower of the Assyrian army was cut off, and the 
Assyrian monarch ‘heard the rumor’ which im- 
pelled his return to his own city. Whether 
the blow which fell upon Sennacherib’s army was 
due to a supernatural interposition, or resulted from 
natural causes, its occurrence in time to save the 
Jewish state was a coincidence which no political 
forecast could have anticipated, no estimate of prob- 
abilities calculated. Yet Isaiah’s fore-knowledge of 
it was of long standing, certain and precise. Be- 
tween his predictions, taken in their entirety, and 
the falfillment, there is a consistency which could in 
no way have been suggested by the known circum- 
stances of the case, and which is too striking and 
comp!ete to be reasonably attributed to chance.” 


CONFERENCE CLASS AT FIFTEENTH AND 
RACE STREETS MEETING. 

[Class meeting, Twelfth month 27, 1891.] 
EXAMINATION into the state of the Society forms an 
important part of the disciplinary procedure of 
Friends. As the Society is concerned for the practi- 
cal right-doing of its members,and assumes a care over 
them, it has found it necessary to maintain a system- 
atic and regular inquiry how far this care is effective, 
and how far, consequently, the body is sound. From 
the yearly meeting, the highest authority, down to 
the individual meetings and their membership, this 
inquiry penetrates, by means of the Queries, and as 
the answers to them come back through the prepara- 
tive, monthly, and quarterly meetings, they reach at 
last the yearly meeting, to be considered, summarized, 
and recorded. 

No part of our system perhaps is better adapted 
to its purpose than this presentation and answering 
of the Queries. If properly conducted, it must bring 
back to the yeariy meeting a true view of the condi- 
tion of the body. But it is obvious that the inquiry 
needs to be serious, cautious, and precise. Being un- 
dertaken, certain principles should govern it. For 
example: 

First. It sbould be directed only to the things 
needful. It should take into view simply those cir- 
cumstances and conditions which are properly 
objects of the Society’s care. 

Second. The Queries which are designed to 
develop this should be framed simply, clearly, and 
directly. They should be revised from time to time, 
in order that they may contain what is now needful, 
and omit what has become obsolete. 

Third. The answers should be as specific as 
possible. Ifa Query can be answered “clear,” with 
a single exception, it is obviously simpler to make | 
this the answer, than to use “ generally, or “ mostly,” | 
or some similar qualifying term. The information | 





thereby conveyed to the meeting is more exact and 
intelligible. 

Fourth. Atevery point it demands the utmost 
care from overseers and meetings that they shall 
answer rightly, doing justice to the membership as 
individuals, on the one hand, and to the body asa 
whole, on the other. It demands, therefore, of all 
who take the subject up for consideration that .they 
“ walk in the Light,”—that they fall neither into a 
right-hand error of a censorious and harsh judgment, 
nor into a left-hand one of a Jax and indifferent 
oversight. 

Applying these principles it is evident that our sys- 
tem does not now do all for the Society that it might 
do. Questions are asked of the subordinate meet- 
ings which are unnecessary, and at the same time 
other questions are not asked which would give us 
important information. The vending of “ prize 
goods,” out of ships captured by armed ships, is an 
impropriety of trade which long ago passed away, 
but we still regularly interrogate all the meetings con- 
cerning it, while on the other hand we do not inquire 
whether First-day schools are maintained, what is 
their number, or how they are conducted. So, too, 
we ask if Friends when assembled in meeting are 
clear of all unbecoming behavior, a question cover- 
ing the whole ground, yet we particularize “ sleep- 
ing,” as though that, more than other errors of con- 
duct, demanded reproof. We inquire as to the neces- 
sities of ‘‘ poor Friends,” an expression which is not 
pleasant, and which formsa needless repetition, since 
we undertake to, and desire to, relieve the necessities 
of any of our members, without classifying them as 
** poor.” 

A review of the record which has been made in 
the presentation and the answering of the Queries 
for a hundred years past, will disclose that the Soci- 
ety has improved generally with regard to the mat- 
ters queried after. The system of inquiry has helped, 
no doubt, in this satisfactory progress. The knowl- 
edge that the Society exercised an oversight over 
them has been a wholesome support to members who 
might otherwise have fallen into disorderly ways, 
and the knowledge that they would be called on to 
make answer whether they had rightly exercised 
their duty of care and admonition, bas kept officers 
and meetings alive and attentive. Lapses of differ- 
ent kinds that were too frequent a hundred years 
ago, are now rare, and while this is in part due to 
the general elevation of moral standards among all 
classes of people, it is ascribable amongst Friends, in 
an important degree, to their steadily maintained 
system of patient and methodical self-examination. 


SECRETARY'S MINUTES. 

On Twelfth month 27, Howard M. Jenkins contributed a 
paper treating of the Consideration of the State of Society, 
its importance and proper aim. In the course of this brief 
review of the subject several changes were mentioned which 
the writer thought would add to the force and value of the 
queries. Among these were cited the omission of the word 
“sleeping ” from the query concerning unbecoming behavior 
in meeting. At the beginning of the general discussion it 
was remarked in reply to this, that as many words contain 
letters unnecessary for their proper pronunciation, but which 
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are of value because they point to the origin and history of 
the word in question, so the presence of this word “sleeping” 
points to the fact that we were originally a pastoral people, 
whose hard manual labor brought a drowsiness in the quiet 
of the meeting, and made a special warning in this direction 
needful. While the necessity of any special admonition has 
now passed away, he thought that in striking this word from 
our Book of Discipline we would lose also a not unpleasant 
memory. 

The next speaker, referring to another proposed change, 
thought it might be well to let the record stand, that future 
yenerations might know that Friends had always borne their 
but another Friend thought 
retained for 


testimony against prize goods ; 
that if subjects which we have outgrown are 
reasons like the above, it will put a stop to our growth. 

We were reminded that the passage of the years, which 
makes certain inquiries no longer neeessary, may bring, with 
the new conditions, certain other subjects deeply more im- 
portant, upon which to extend the guarded care of the meet- 
ing to its members, and we need to be alert to discover these 
and embody them in our queries is occasion demands. 
that the 
been particularized in the query was thatit is more visible to 
conduct. He 


benches of some of 


Another speaker thought reason sleeping had 


others than some other forms of disorderly 


thought that the names carved on the 
our older meeting-houses gave eV idence that there were cer- 


tain forms of misbehavior which we have entirely out- 


grown, and called attention tothe fact that the cases we now 


occasionally see of sleeping in meeting are frequently the 


result of a physical infirmity which is with great ditticulty 
overcome, 

Expression was given to a feeling of shame that this fault 
should be so emphasized, as if it was one that was conspicu 
ous in our meetings ; but it was replied that we need to keep 
humble, and that it is not the 
matter of which we should be ashamed, but the 
behavior itself. 

The last speaker added his voice 


ourselves inquiry into the 


unbecoming 


to those who thought 
that the general inquiry in regard to unbecoming behavior 
is all that is necessary, and that to make this special men- 
tion, which seems to indicate a special lapse, is to speak ill of 


our own people without a cause. 
a 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
{In the Care of Thomas E. Hogue and Mary C. White, 
Webster City, lowa.] 
FROM GENOA, NEBRASKA. 
Tue questions have been asked: “ How may we best 
present and apply the principles of Friends to the 
needs of the Western people?” and “ How may we 
gather and cement more closely together the scat- 
tered members of our Society ?” in the same locali- 
ties. As the objects to be attained in both cases are 
very similar, the methods for their attainment should 
likewise be similar. It has been said that the Society 
of Friends is not a proselyting body, and this may be 
true of its present state,and much of the dwarfing 
and weakness of which we complain may be attrib- 
uted to this circumstance ; but the Society in its palm- 
iest days was an aggressive body, due in great meas- 
sure to the fact that its members were called out 
from the established churches of the time (as set 
forth in the history of the Society), and having real- 
ized, in their own experiences, a growth in spiritual 
life, they were enabled to see the hollowness of the 
profession of many in those bodies, and through 
faithfulness to the unfoldings of Truth, they were 
constrained to call these to follow them as they were 
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endeavoring to follow Christ, and so the spoken word 
did not return void, but prospered in that whereunto 
it was sent. The revolution of the wheel of time 
has brought into view very similar conditions, in 
which the people are seeking for the simplicity of the 
Truth,freed from the rubbish of creeds and formulas, 
and similar agents are necessary to carry on the work. 
The living voice ministering in the“ ability which 
God giveth,” supplemented by leaflets explanatory of 
the principles and testimouies professed by us,adapted 
to even the smallest capacity, appear to be the instru- 
mentalities best adapted to bring about the object we 
have in view. 

Our members being so thinly scattered over the 
country, it appears to me that the best means of 
reaching them successfully is the same which has 
been tried so satisfactorily in the East, that of a con- 
tinuous series of “circular meetings” in different 
localities, under the care of committees. 

But here comes in the question of finances. Ne 
braska Half Year’s Meeting is unable of itself to 
accomplish much in this field. Illinois Yearly Meet- 
ing has endeavored well to do its part, but’ this is 
a work in which the Society at large is, or should be, 
deeply interested, and it should claim its united 
labor as much as any work in which it is thus en- 
gaged. Other religious organizations have their 
Home Mission and Church Extension societies for 
similar work,and why may not we,as well as in 
those fields of labor in which we are already unit- 
edly engaged ? 

The apostle says that: “ If any provide not for his 
own, and especially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel,” 
and the fact that so many are scattered over a wide 
extent of country, as sheep without a shepherd, will 
not excuse us of our duty towards those who are in- 
cluded in nearly every branch of our Society as mem- 
bers. In the early rise of Friends more than sixty 
ministers started out in different directions to hand 
forth of that which they had received of the word of 
life, and their brethren at home sustained them in 
their labor. Need we marvel, then, at the abundant 
fruits? But if we sit at ease in Zion we need not ex- 
pect to imitate their example, or that of the wise 
king who declared that he would not offer unto the 
Lord that which had cost him nothing. I would not 
wish to be understood as advocating an unauthorized 
or a paid ministry, but I do desire that we may search 
Jerusalem as with a lighted candle assured if 
we have done our whole duty, the lowing of the 
herd and the bleating of the sheep would not be 
heard in our midst. Bek: 

Genoa, Neb. 


FROM ELLIS, KANSAS. 

After an absence of some months from home, and 
at a late date, I feel that our Kastern Friends that 
have visited us ought to from their 
amongst us. The first Friends’ ministers that ever 
visited our town of Eilis were Abel Mills, of Mt. 
Palatine, Ill.,S. P. Zavitz, of Cold Stream, Canada and 
Edward Coale, of Holder Ill, in the spring of 1890. 
Then in the fall of the same year, John J. Cornell 
and wife visited us, accounts of which were given in 


hear work 
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the INTELLIGENCER AND JourNnaL. Then in the fall of 
1891, Edward Coale and wife paid us a visit. Each 
and all of the visits and visitors have done a work 
that will never be forgotten. Each one had his spe- 
cial work and has done it well,and the call for 
more of the same kind of work is going out from 
many souls that have heard them. 

Those visits make us of the fold seem nearer to 
our old homes and friends, and it opens the way for 
more laborers to come to our field, which I hope will 
be before long again. We extend an invitation to 
oueand all as the way opens to come, and do not pass 
us by. The fields are white unto the harvest and we 
want laborers to gather in the sheaves. Ido think if 
our younger members would watch close there would 
take hold of the work. And do not let us 
discourage them, for if they take hold 


be many 


older ones 


they wil! soon find out of themselves, and by the aid 


of the Divine Light, whether they have missed their 
calling and are working in the wrong part of the 
vineyard. There is work for us all if we are willing 
and ready to do it. 

Ellis, Kansas. DANIEL GRIEST. 


ligencer and Journal, 
VISITS IN BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
( Concluded.) 


For Friends’ Inte 


Seconp DAY morning, Eleventh month 30. On aris- 


ing this morning, we found a great change in temper- 
had taken place during the night, the ther- 
mometer registering from 10° to 12° above zero. Our 
friend, James Wood, took us in his carriage to Ox- 
ford, and though the weather was cold we were made 
very comfortable, and arrived safely at the home of 
William H.and Mary Heald Way, where we dined 
aud enjoyed the social and religious conversation. 
After dinner I took the train for Philadelphia,having 
arranged to deliver an address upon Temperance in 
the meeting-house at West Philadelphia, under the 
2uspices of the younger members of that meeting, 
in the care of our Oxford friends for 
The Temperance meeting was well at- 
tended by both old and young. I stayed the night 

Thomas Scott’s,and the next morning went out to 
Swarthmore College to make a short call, and to see 
some of the students with whom I was acquainted. 
Here I had a pleasant meeting with the new Presi- 
dent, and a short chat with him, I having been ac- 
I then called 
to see Anna Travilla Speakman, the daughter of my 
dear friends, Jonathan and Martha Travilla, and then 
returned to Oxford, going again to the pleasant and 
f Elizabeth B. and 


ature 


leaving my wife 


a little rest. 


quainted with some of his ancestors. 


yspitable home o Passmore 
family. 

In the evening we had an appointed meeting in 
Friends’ house in Oxford, and a goodly number gath- 
sred, to whom the gospel message was to call their 
attention to the character of God as Light, as a me- 
dium of revelation to man of each duty to be per- 
formed, or of each idea needful for us to learn, and 


that he had never changed. The same revelation 


work of to-day. And as man walked in that light it 
would produce a true fellowship one for the other,— 
a fellowship in which it was not necessary that all 
should see eye to eye in the minutiz of life’s duties. 
God nowhere requires that uniformity should be es- 
sential to perfect a harmony. When each walks in 
this light all will realize that the blood of Jesus 
Christ, his Son,—or that which constituted his spirit- 
ual blood,—the ever doing the will of the Father 
would cleanse the soul from sin. Although the au- 
dience was composed of different professor yet I was 
told that the testimony was well received, and it was 
aknowledged we had had a good meeting. 

The next morning we took the cars for Rising Suan, 
where we were met by Eiwin Buffington and wife, 
and conveyed to West Nottingham meeting-house, 
This was one of the old meeting houses, as I noticed 
over one of the doors the date 1811. The meeting 
gathered rather slowly, but after a while a goodly 
number met. Here I had some close labor for some 
discouraged ones, and for some who were disposed to 
dwell upon the faults of others. The discouraged 
ones were encouraged, and the fault finders were 
counseled to look upon the brighter side of their own 
and their brothers’ and sisters’ lives, and thus to get 
out of that darkened condition which ever accom- 
panies the critical spirit. I was also drawn out in 
supplication for these as well as for some tried spirits 
that they might be strengthened to bear in patience 
their allotments in life. The meeting closed in deep 
solemnity. We went home with Joseph Lincoln for 
dinner, and after dinner Jonathan Pickering and his 
wife took us to their home, a little beyond E:ust Not- 
tingham, orasitis familiarly known hereabouts, ‘‘the 
Brick” meeting-house. In the evening a temperance 
meeting, under the auspices of the W.C. T. U., was 
held in the meeting-house, as I had consented to de- 
liver an address upon temperance for them, and al- 
though the evening was dark, the meeting was 
largely attended. . 

The next morning being their regular meeting 
day, and notice having been given of our expected 
presence, quite a goodly number gathered, for whom 
a seemingly appropriate message was handed forth, 
calling out many expressions of satisfaction. We 
went home with Jacob and Sarah Swayne, and also 
had the company of Samuel and Emmeline Pass- 
more. This social mingling with these friends was 
very pleasant. In the afternoon, or near evening, we 
drove to Rising Sun, and were kindly entertained at 
tea at Edwin Buffington’s, and in the evening we had 
a meeting in a hall in this village. This was well at- 
tended, and as the Gospel message, showing the prac- 
tical character of the religion, which Jesus taught 
was presented to them, it seemed to claim close atten- 
tion, and at the close of the meeting elicited much 
expression of satisfaction. After meeting we went 
home with Joseph Lincoln for the night. 

Sixth-day morning, in company with Joseph Lin- 
coln and members of his family, we started for Deer 
Creek meeting, distant about 12 miles. Our route 
lay partly through a fertile country, and partly, par- 


that gave the Scripture writers their inspiration was 
given man now, in all the fullness necessary for the 


| ticularly as we approached the Susquehanna river, 
| through a broken and romantic one. We crossed the 
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Susquehanna on the Conowingo bridge, which took 
12 minntes for a quick walking borse. As we reached 
the west bank of the river our road ran along side of 
the mountain for nearly two miles, and was particu- 
larly romantic; then, as we turned up a ravine and 
wound upward by a gentle grade, the view was very 
pleasant, and we could imagine that in the summer 
when the trees were in full leaf and the vines and 
ferns in all the perfectness of their growth, the scene 
would be very lovely. We had started in good sea- 
son, apprehending we might find the roads heavy, 
but on the contrary, they were quite good, so that we 
arrived at the meeting-house an hour before the time 
for the meeting to gather. In the meantime we 
could examine the changes and repairs which had 
been made in the house by Hugh. J. Jewett. We 
were glad he had felt a desire to put the old house in 
such excellent order, and our gladness was only 
qualified in its incompleteness that he or the Friends 
of the meeting had not re-seated the house with 
more modern and comfortable seats. Here we found 
another of the corner fire-places used in connection 
with a stove to warm the house. Soon after we ar- 
rived it commenced to rain, and continued until 
after the meeting gathered, which it was thought 
hindered many from coming out. The meeting was 
therefore small, but a season of tenderness. The 
message was one of encouragement to hold fast their 
faith without wavering, even though their numbers 
were few. After meeting we drove to Jane Warner’s 
to dine, she being feeble from a long attack of ill- 
ness, and not able to get out to the meeting. We 
were accompanied here by our friends, Albert and 
Deborah Hoopes, who had come with the expecta- 
tion of taking us home with them for the night, but 
soon after our arrival at Jane’s it set in for a very 
heavy rain, and continued until night, so that we did 
not deem it prudent to start out, and so remained at 
Jane’s for the night. The next morning it had 
cleared, and though frosty, was pleasant, and we 
started for Broad Creek meeting, where we found a 
goodly number had assembled. This meeting was a 
satisfactory one, and the gospel message appeared to 
find acceptance, and I trust the seed sown fell upon 
good ground, and will one day bear its fruit to the 
honor of the Master. 

We went with a number of other friends to Wil- 
liam G. McCoy’s to dine. Here Thomas and Maggie 
J. Brooks met us, and after dinner took us to their 
home within the limits of Fawn Grove Meeting. In 
the evening we had a parlor meeting in their house 
by appointment, to which a sufficient number came 
to fill their parlor hall, and partly so the sitting room. 
In this a number of states were addressed. The 
reasons for our views on immediate revelation were 
explained. It proved to be a season of watering and 
feeding to some thirsty and hungering ones. A 
Methodist minister and his wife who lived near were 
present and stated that they had enjoyed the 
meeting. 

First-day morning we went to Fawn Grove. 
Notice having been given and the morning being 
pleasant, a larger meeting gathered. They were 
closely attentive and seemed deeply interested, as 
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the testimony to the character of the means for sal- 
vation and restoration was being delivered. This 
meeting is one of the most flourishing of the country 
meetings we have visited. They told me they had 
taken in nine members the past year, and at their 
next monthly meeting they expected to receive four 
more into membership, and were looking for others 
to request. 

After meeting we went home with Reuben and 
Hannah Stubbs for dinner and tea, and in the even- 
ing attended a meeting held in the Methodist honse 
in Delta. This was, or might be called, a union 
meeting, it being the regular time for their meeting. 
The testimony called for in this meeting was the 
practical need of a right life as shown by Jesus in the 
sermon on the Mount and by the text: “ Wherefore 
ye shall know them by their fruits,” and pointing 
out especially that it was not enough to believe in 
the Christian doctrine, but we must have such a 
faith in them as to lead to such works ds will evi- 
dence a practical obedience to Divine law. When 
the meeting closed the Methodist minister came to 
me and expressed his feeling of thankfulness for the 
testimony, especially that part of it in which I had 
drawn the distinction between belief and faith, say- 
ing the church has too long been depending upon 
mere belief,and it has ledintoa mere formal worship, 
and we need to be calied to the more practical and 
essential duties of a Christian life. 

We went home for the night with our esteemed 
friends, James K.and Mary F. Brown. Second-day 
morning we were obliged to start early, and we | fi 
our friends’ home in a pouring rain, which lightene 
as we neared the station at Cambria. We went 
thence to Baltimore, arriving at our friend, J. J. Jan- 
ney’s, a little before 10 a. m., and remained there un- 
til evening, when we left for our home arriving there 
about noon on Third-day, the 8th inst. The retro- 
spect of our late visit and labors is very satisfactory ; 
the kind and open reception everywhere given us 
has endeared us to very many friends, and we trust 
the seed sown will not have fallen upon a barren soil, 
but will one day produce results that shall tend to 
glorify and honor our Father in Heaven. 


J. J. CORNELL. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTES.—President De Garmo ha 
started a series of “Talks” at the morning collection, 
which are of great interest to the students. He will] take 
up and discuss the advantages and disadvantages of th« 
various professions. 

Professor Hoadley has so far recovered as to walk about 
the house. He hopes to resume work by the first of next 
month, when he will take up his residence in the lege 
building. 

The “ President’s Prize” in oratory has been continued 





this year, through the generosity of President D 


rar 

The contest takes place between the Freshman and Sonpho- 
more classes The rules have been considerably modified 
and in future the prize is to be used in purchasing some 
article, which the successful class will leave to the College. 
Slizabeth Lloyd visited the College recently. At the 
First-day meeting on the 10th, she spoke upon the subject 


of “ Duty.” 
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a delegate to the University Extension Meeting in Phila- 
delphia, addressed the students upon “The Influence of 
Friends on Education in England.” 

“Missionary work ” was the topic of Professor Smith’s 
meeting on First-day. Papers were read by Helen Hillborn, 
‘94; Mary Underhill, 94; Mary Yeo, 95; and M. Ellen | 
Atkinson, ’92. 

A “Circular of Information ” has been published by the 
authorities. It contains, in a condensed form, much of the 
information given in the catalogue. H. 


1 
Michael E. Sadler, a Fellow of Oxford University, and | 


Not HEARD From.—We do not hear from the teachers 
and others interested in education, as we had hoped to do. 
We still would be glad to have their contributions. The 
Educational Department could be made much more inter- 
esting and serviceable, if it could have more help from 
those who are engaged in the work. When shall we begin 
to hear more from them ? 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE CATALOGUE.—The Catalogue of 
Haverford College for 1891-92 has been sent out. It gives 
the names of 102 students, in the following classes: gradu- 
ate students 9, seniors 21, juniors 20, sophomores 26, fresh- 
men 26. 

The charge for tuition alone, is $150 a year; for tuition 
and mid-day meal $200; for board and tuition, for under- 
graduates, $500, (except that in a few cases of extra rooms, 
etc., the charge varies). There are “a few scholarships, 
varying in amount from $100 to $500 at the disposal of the | 
College. These will be granted to properly qualified stu- 
dents who cannot afford to pay the full charges,” both 
character and intellectual acquirements being taken into 
account. There are also four graduate fellowships, of $300 
a year, one each of which is given to graduates of the four 
Colleges in charge of (Orthodox) Friends: Haverford, 
Earlham, at Richmond, Indiana ; Wilmington, at Wilming- 
ton, O.; and Penn, at Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Beginning in 1836, the whole number of graduates, to 
1891 inclusive, has been 477. Of these 59 are deceased. 


READING TO BE WATCHED.—The School Journal says: 
“The teacher who does not attend to the reading of his 
pupils is not doing his duty, however well he may instruct 
in the three R’s. Superintendent Williams, of Glens Falls, 
this State, thinks that ‘the chief effort is generally to 
reach excellence in oral reading, and that but little thought 
is given to silent reading and the creation of a taste for lit- 
erature, through the use of literature.’ He thinks that 
good literature should be read both in the class and at home, 
and committed to memory and drilled in oral delivery.” 





YOUNG FRIENDS' AID ASSOCIATION. 


rue 18th Annual Report of the Young Friends’ Aid Asso- 
ciation of New York has been received, from which we 
learn that: “The experience of the year, which has been 
one of the most successful in our history, has further con- 
firmed the wisdom of the founders of the Association in 
adopting a policy which must have seemed peculiar at a 
time when organized and discriminating unsectarian charity 


was as yet a comparatively untried field | 

“Since our last annual report, the incorporation of the 
Society has been completed, and we are now entitled by law 
to receive bequests.” Two have already been made to the 
Society, amounting to $700, and deposited in bank, the in- 
terest only being used. 


Feeling testimony is born to the loss the Society has sus- 
tained in the death of Jacob Capron, who had been an earn- 


est and efficient worker from the very organization of the 
Society. The report of the Treasurer shows total receipts 
of the year, including the bequest of $200 from Thomas 
Foulke, to have been $1,438.39. | Expenditures for the same 
time were $1,061.74. Many donations of clothing are ac- 
knowledged ; especial mention is made of need of more 
clothing for boys and for women. Contributions may be 
sent either to Amelia Willets, 55 West 54th street, or to 
Sarah M. Harris, Friends’ Seminary, 16th and Rutherford 
Place. 


THE PATIENCE OF HEAVEN. 
My little maid of four years old 
No myth, but genuine child is she, 
With her bronze-brown eyes and her curls of gold 


Came quite in disgust, one day, to me. 


Rubbing her shoulder with rosy palm 

As the loathsome touch seemed yet to thrill her), 
She cried : “Oh, mother! I found on my arm 

A horrible, crawling caterpillar!” 


And with mischievous smile she could scarcely smother 
Yet a look, in its daring, half-awed and shy, 

She added: * While they were about it, mother, 
I wish they'd just finished the butterfly !” 


They were the words to the thoughts of the soul that turns 
From the coarser form of a partial growth, 

Reproaching the infinite patience that yearns 
With an unknown glory to crown them both! 


Ah! look though largely, with lenient eyes, 
On whatso’ beside thee may creep and cling 
For the possible beauty that underlies 


The passing phase of the meanest thing! 


What if God's great angels, whose waiting love 
Beholdeth our pitiful life below, 

From the holy height of their heaven above 
Couldn't bear with the worm till the wings should grow : 


Selecte d. 


WHAT? 
O YEAR at hand, to all unborn, 
Save him with whom ‘tis always now, 
I wait for thee with anxious brow, 
Like some wan watcher for the morn, 
Who, swayed by mingled hope and fear 
Is glad, yet sad, the day is near. 


‘The worst or best I would not know 
And yet, strange inconsistency, 

I ever ask, * What will it be? 

A year of joy or one of woe? 

\ year of plenty or of dearth? 

Or is it my last year on earth ?” 


O soul! seek not to look behind 
This kindly curtain of God’s grace, 
Which hide’s the future’s mystic face 
Be thou to what may come resigned 
Thou hast to-day, as for to-morrow 
Trust thou to God its joy or sorrow 


Reprinted by Request 


“T rinp the great thing in this world is not ao 
much where we stand as in what direction we are 
moving. To reach the port of heaven, we must +a | 
sometimes with the wind and sometimes against it ; 
but we must sail, and not drift or lie at anchor.’’— 
Wendell Holmes. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 
(Concluded from last week ) 
WESTWARD BY 







THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 
THe summer passed all too quickly, and the time 
was at hand when we must leave the dear friends 
with whom we had such pleasant intercourse, and 
start upon our homeward journey, bearing with us 
the remembrance of its warmth and brightness like 
a sunbeam, which, even after the shade of separation 
closed around, faded slowly and softly away, the 
memory of its brightness still remaining. As we re- 
call the delightful reunions at the old homestead, one 
day will ever be blended with the most precious of 
memories, and the dear faces of loved ones who then 
gathered around the festive board from the east and 
the west, the north and the south, will remain pic- 
tured upon the tablet of the heart. 

In the harvest month of golden sheaves came the 
parting from our loved ones, trusting through divine 
mercy to meet again, yet with an earnest petition 
that should we not be so permitted, each one might, 
in simplicity and nearness to God, keep our “ lamps 
trimmed and burning,” and be worthy to meet on 
the eternal shore. 

We left by the Chicago and Alton line, by way of 
Richmond and St. Louis, to Kansas City. Here we 
spent a few days with our aged friends, W. and A. 
Silver, who reside with their daughter and her hus- 
band in a beautiful home commanding a fine view of 
Kansas City and the Missouri river. From this point 
we turned toward the sunset, over the Santa Fe rail- 
road, and soon reached Lawrence, the seat of Kansas 
University, and historically associated with John 
Brown and the war of the rebellion. 

From Kansas City to Topeka, the capital of the 
State, the railroad runs parallel with the Kaw river. 
This is a beautiful stream of water, with its net-work 
of shrubs, trees, and luxuriant grass waving in the 
sunlight, very much reminding us of the river Ohio 
near Columbus. All through Kansas the grain crops 
had been abundant, and the corn looked very prom- 
ising. The Arkansas valley is entered at Hutchin- 
son, a large manufacturing town, having salt mines 
in the vicinity. We breakfasted at Coolridge, and 
crossed the Kansas line into Colorado, the region of 
irrigation. Here, acre upon acre can be seen of the 
lovely alfalfa meadows in bloom, bordered with sun- 
flowers and daisies, but from this floral picture our 
attention was called to a rock formation, named the 
Navajo church, on account of its resemblance to a 
church and tower. It served as a reminder that this 
was the Sabbath-day, the day for divine worship 
among all Christian nations. Near La Junta (Lah 
Honta) the Spanish peak and snow-capped moun- 
tains are in sight. To our right is Fissure Mountain, 
four thousand feet above sea level. It has a monu- 
ment reared upon it; on inquiry we were informed 
that one of the early pioneers, with his wife by his 
side, lies buried here. The funeral was very large, 
and the place of interment at so high an elevation, 
that it took the whole day to bury him. 

Here at the eastern edge of the Rockies the rail- 
road turns south and La Trinidad is reached. The 
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train begins toclimb the Raton tunnel (Rahtone, the 
mouse). This perforation through the backbone of 
the continent is 7,622 feet above sea level, and the 
dividing line between Colorado and New Mexico. 
New Mexico is crossed as the train enters the tunnel. 
As we steam onward the train passes through grand 
mountain scenery, the coal measures of New Mexico, 
and the wide, green meadows called vegas, through 
which the Pueblo Indians have thriving communi- 
ties. Curious rock formations and distant mountains, 
lonely and vast, are now the principal objects of in- 
terest. 

At Winslow we dined and changed locomotives ; 
a bolt has broken in the engine, giving 1s a tedious 
stop in this hot, treeless place, but the unpleasant 
wait was very much lessened through the kindness 
of our genial passenger manager, C. M. Parker, who 
was ever busy to add to each passenger’s pleasure, 
this time by refreshing us with delicious melons, 
which are abundantly grown in this country. Soon 
after leaving Winslow we crossed that hideous gash, 
cut in the face of nature, Cafion Diablo, 600 feet in 
width, 300 in depth, and forty miles long, the ground 
so even that the fissure is not discernible until the 
train is on the bridge. From there we traverse a pecu- 
liar looking country and reach Flagstaff, a town noted 
for its large red sandstone quarries and stone houses 
and fences. Here the vast pine and cedar forests 
are entered, their cooling shadows affording pleasant 
relief from the scorching sun in our long ride across 
Arizona, a country of peaks and valleys, with broad 
pasture lands. As our train was running southwest, 
we enjoyed a grand outlook in Dennison Cajion, as it 
wound and threaded its way westward through the 
mountains; its beauty and grandeur were greatly in- 
creased by one of the richest and rarest of Arizona 
sunsets. 

At Needles’ Station the Colorado river is crossed, 
and on the west end of the bridge we enter the State 
of California, but as the night shadows deepen, the 
Six Needle cones or peaks were hid from our view. 
In the dawn of the early morning we were travers- 
ing the Mohave desert with its cacti, its concrete lava 
mountains and profound silence forming a picture as 
unique and long to be remembered as one where 
beauty is the only feature. Alkali Lake looks like 
broken glass as the sunlight glistens on it, its white- 
ness strongly contrasting with the gold mine, bleak 
and bare, deceptively hiding the purest and best of 
metals, as the homely face conceals the truthful heart. 
At Barstow the train again turns southward, passing 
the attractive mountains of San Bernardino and Irv- 
ington range, on through Cajon pass,(Cah-a-hone), ar- 
riving at San Bernardino, a city of 8,000 inhabitants. 
From this place we again pass through the lovely 
valley of San Gabriel, Alhambra, and Pasadena, to 
Los Angeles, where we change cars for Santa Monica 
by the seaside. This beautiful place, so favored by 
nature for the health and pleasure of man, attracted 
the attention of Senator Jones, of Nevada, who soon 
added a picturesque “villa” in a setting of floral 
beauty. The wealth of roses, shrubs, and palms, 
bordered by the grand ocean, with its ever-surging 
billows, give the whole a form of surpassing beauty 
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The comfort-producing surroundings and loveliness 
render it a very Paradise to the seeker of rest, health, 
and enjoyment. The town itself, is attractive, with 
its wide macadamized pavements, bordered with 
flowers and tropical trees, with vast rolling plains in 
the suburbs, and for the distant homes a grand view 
of the ocean. Nowhere on the Pacific coast has she 
provided a more genial atmosphere, or greater salu- 
brity of climate, both winter and summer. Here we 
remained two months to recuperate our strength, and 
visit with our daughter and family. 

Our visit ended, we continued our homeward 
journey across the mountains. At Los Angeles we 
took train, and passing through San Fernando and 
Ventura, reached Santa Barbara, a beautiful town 
nestled in the valley near the ocean. There we took 
the stage forty miles, across the San Marcas moun- 
tains, 3,000 feet above sea levei, and through the 
Santa Ynez valley, to Los Olivas, a small village, 
situated in a fine country where large olive orchards 
are cultivated. This is the terminus of the Southern 
Pacific narrow gauge railroad, running to the enter- 
prising town of San Luis Obispo, that can boast of 
shipping from her port, Hartford, more cheese, but- 
ter, beans, grain, and produce than any other place 
on the coast, while she claims to luxuriate in the 
balmy breezes of the great Japan current, that 
mighty stream of warm water which perennially 
washes directly against the western shores of Amer- 
ica. In reviewing our trip, and recalling that we 
have safely crossed the continent five times without 
any especial incident or accident, we truly realize 
that the “ Lord has been our shepherd.” “ Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not his benefits.” 

San Luis Obispo, Cal. Mary A. GABEL. 


WINTERS GROWING MILDER. 
‘‘ Tre winters in America have changed wonderfully 
since I was a boy,” said Edward O'Neill, the insur- 
ance man, yesterday, “and while Pittsburgers com- 
plain with greater cause of the changeable, now 
warm, now cold weather they get in the winter 
months, they are not alone in the enjoyment of the 
discomforts of a treacherous, shifty climate. When I 
was a boy and lived on the banks of the Hudson, in 
New York State, the river used to freeze solid by 
Thanksgiving, and from then till late in March we 
had all the sleighing we wanted ; the snow accumu- 
lated till nothing on wheels was to be thought of as a 
vehicle for months together. I remember going to 
school in weather that was simply arctic, with the 
thermometer at 20 degrees below zero. They have 
no such long periods of very cold weather there now ; 
there are cold snaps, and they still have some sleigh- 
ing and skating; but the kind of winter I remember 
as the normal one of my school days the Hudson 
River valley knows no more. Pittsburgers enjoyed 
such winters twenty years ago, too. The theory that 
the destruction of forests and the clearing and culti- 
vating of the land has had this effect upon the cli- 
mate may explain the mild, uncertain winters in 
some sections, but it will hardly hold good in regard 
to the Hudson Vailey, which is still dominated by the 
forest-clad sides of the Catskills.”— Pittsburg Dispatch. 


INSECT PLAGUES IN THE TROPICS. 
We are apt to envy those who live in the tropics, 
where nature makes everything to hand, or other re- 
gions supposed in some respects to possess some ad- 
vantages superior to our own. But few consider how 
much we in the temperate regions are exempt from 
insect plagues, which bother humanity elsewhere. 
Even in the sub-arctics the mosquito is an enormous 
pest. Lieutenant Schwatka says in Alaska mosqui- 
toes will so sting bears that they get so blind as to 
wander off into sloughs, where they mire and die; 
and travelers in that region report severe annoyance 
from these creatures. In a report, just issued, of Pro- 
fessor Rothrock’s recent cruise to the Bahamas, the 
mosquito plague again comes in as one of the most 
aggravating of the unpleasant experiences of the ex- 
plorers. They tried smearing the exposed parts with 
oil of pennyroyal and vaseline, famous preventives, 
which the mosquitoes merely smiled at. Alaska In- 
dian hunters smear their flesh, and especially their 
faces, with deer fat and charcoal. Our explorers 


would probably not care to look so hideous, even 
though it made them mosquito-proof.—Independent. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
TWELFTH MONTH, 1891. 

Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month (31st), 
Lowest barometer during the month, (16th), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month, (23d), 
Lowest temperature during the month, (18th), 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 34.32 
Greatest daily range of temperature, (13th), 24.5 
Least daily range of temperature, (25th), 5.5 
Mean relative humidity, 76.06 
Mean dew point, 33.73 


009.40 


30.2¢9 
30.615 
29.548 
43.32 
66.5 
17.5 


52.35 


Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 4.26 

Number of days on which .01 inches or more of rain 
fell, 10. 

Number of clear days, 12; fair days, 8; cloudy days, 11. 

Prevailing direction of the wind from the southwest. 

Thunder storms on 4th and 29th. 

Hail, 26th. 

Snow—very light flurries of snow on the 17th and 27th 
which did not collect—melted as it fell. 

Frosts—white frosts on 2nd, 9th, and 10th. 

Solar Halos--6th, 22nd, and 234d. 

Lunar Halos—11th, 13th, and 15th. 

Meteors on eve of 12th. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31st. 


J. C., Observer. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
THE National American Woman Suffrage Association will 
hold its 24th annual convention in Washington, D. C., next 
week, beginning on the 17th instant, and ending on the 
20th. The executive sessions, as well as the public meet- 
ings, will be held in the Church of our Father, corner L 
and Thirteenth streets. 

-Ir is stated that the Czar’s subscription to the com- 
mittee that is relieving the famine-stricken districts in 
Russia was truly an imperial one. He has directed that 
50,000,000 roubles be taken from his private estate for the 
purpose This is about $25,000,000. 





’ 


—“No wine,” is now frequently added at the bottom of 
invitations to dine in London.—Angel of Peace. 

—The Russian State Council has decided that all Prot- 
estant pastors must in the future pass an examination in 
the Russian language, and from May 1, 1892, only the 
Russian language shall be used in the Protestant pulpits of 
the German Baltic provinces.—Christian at Work. 

—Frances E. Willard is rapidly recovering from her 
late illness, and Miss Anna Gordon is getting over an 
attack of grippe.— Woman’s Journal. 

Anastasia Reseaux was 118 years old when she 
died of old age in Kischeneff, Russia, the other day. 
She was French, and began teaching school in Russia in 
the reign of Alexander I. Alexander II, retired her on a 
pension when she was 92, 

—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts has not only been con- 
spicuous for setting the fashion among her countrywomen 
against the use of birds and bird plumage for the adorn- 
ment of millinery, etc., but she has successfully promoted 
the manufacture of artificial birds for the purpose, a new 
industry that gives employment to several hundred girls 
and women in Paris.— Exchange. 

A despatch from Chicago, 11th inst., states that Lady 
Henry Somerset proposes to make her home in this coun- 
try, to engage in Temperance work, and that she 
assume editorial charge of the Union Signal. 


will 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
Reports from western Europe show the “ grip ” prevail- 
ing in all directions, causing an unusually large percent- 
age of deaths of aged people. 

A FRIGHTFUL explosion occurred in a coal mine near 
McAllister, in Indian Territory, last week. There was at 
the time several hundred men in the mine, and a report on 
First-day evening (10th) made the number of deaths 58, 
with 17 others not expected to recover. 


THE controversies with Chile are said to be in a less 
satisfactory condition, and it is expected that the President 
will lay the whole subject before Congress within a few 
days. 

IT is now said at Washington that the arrangements 
with Great Britain for an arbitration of the 
difficulties are in a forward, state. 


Jering Sea 
Each country is to ap- 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. 
ing strength.—Latest U _S. Government Food Report. 


Highest of all in leaven- 
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point two arbitrators, and the fourth appoint a fifth. It is 
thought that the United States will take one from each of 
the two great political parties, and that Edward J. Phelps, 
who was minister to England under the Cleveland Admin- 
istration will be selected for one. 

AT Rochester, N. Y., on the 12th, a fire destr yyed the 
great seed-house “ block” of Hiram W. Sibley. 


NOTICES. 
The Standing Committee of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia to Promote the Best Interests of its 
Members, has arranged with Prof. William H. Appleton, of 
Swarthmore College, fora lecture on ‘* Constantinople,” to be 
given in the Cherry Street meeting-house, on Sixth-day even- 
ing, First month 15, at 8 o’clock 
Friends generally are invited to be present. 


* 


*,* A Temperance Conference, 
cord (Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
Friends’ meeting-house at Chester, First 
at 2.30 p.m. All are cordially invited 
PHILENA M 


under the care of Con- 
will be held mn 
day, First month 17 
to attend 
TEMPLE, Clerk. 


*.© The regular meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers of 17th street and Girard avenue will be held on 
Sixth-day evening, First month 22, 1892, at & o'clock All 
are cordially invited. 


A Conference for the Promotion of Temyx rance, 
under the care of Haddonfie!d Quarterly Meeting’s Commit 
tee on Temperance and Intoxicating Beverages, will be held 
at Medford, N. J., on First-day afternoon, First month 17, 
1892, at 2.30 o’clock. All are invited 

Kk. HOLLINSHEAD, Jr., Clerk. 


Cireular meetings in First 
follows : 


17. Chestnut Ridge, Pa. 


month will be held as 


The united evening meeting of Friends in 
phia will be held during First month at 
at 7.30 o’clock, on First-day evenings 

It is to be hoped Friends will not forget their duty to 
attend it. 


Philadel 


ith and Green Sts 


*.* The Joint Committee on Temperance and Intoxicat 
ing Beverages, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
will meet at Race Street meeting-house, 
Seventh-day, First month 16, 1892, 

JAMES H. 
ANNIE C. 


Philadelphia, on 
at 11 a. m. 
ATKINSON, 
DORLAND, 


lerks 


§ F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS, 


Plain Felts, with Match Friezes. 


WINDOW SHADES. 


902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, be 
found very satisfactory. 
ercised, and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. 
The paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, 
say, 15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the 
character of its contents gives special weight to each 
advertisement. 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper. 


A careful supervision. is ex- 


When our readers answer an adver- 








AQUILA J. ‘LINVILL, RIC C HA RDS & SH O OURDS, 


1244 N. Ninth Street. | (CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND Conrracrors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St. first street ab. Race, 

Best Carpets at Lowest Prices. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


: 8. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
We have an elegant assortment of all kinds of 1541 N. 12th Street. 2212 Wallace Street. 


carpets, made by only the very best manufacturers. | - aoe = — 
The prices are low, and we guarantee to give satis. | LHNRY| HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
faction in all particulars. ce Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. 
HOWARD THOMAS & CO., | ELLIS os worn s20Sirect, 112 W. 10th St. 
1206 Market Street. 


ee being completed, we are now oc- ’ NV f S i O FR Som 


cupying our pew quarters, Should get information about our 


Best Quality COAL at reasonable prices. | 


1013 SPRING GARDEN STREET, CUARANTEED 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite our patrons 


to visit us, and will continue to serve the interests of our cus- 
tomers as heretofore, by producing a thoroughly comfortable. 
Stylish, and Durable Hand cowed shoe. Our Anatomical Cork | 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention 


Samuel Dutcher, 1013 Spring Garden St. | CUARANTEED ; 6° S 
. /O 


MERCHANTS’ | Bonds 


TRUST COMPANY sucarco. § (144% 


611 AND 613 CHESTNUT STREET. Stocks 10% 
= | 0 


WE HAVE HAD 
CAPITAL, $500,000.00. a yee 


Interest allowed on De IN INVESTMENTS. 


ay, NEVER LOST A DOLLAR 


Rents and Incomes collected. In every instance Interest and Principal has been paid 
Surety furnished for administrators and others. at maturity. 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES to rent from $2 to $35 per annum. WE HAVE RETURNED TO INVESTORS 


$13,800,000 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. realizing 5 per cent. to 12 per cent. interest. 


JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. w : 
a , > — e never handle any security that we do not absolutely 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treasurer. | control. The investments we now have are as secure a3 


WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. | any we have ever offered, and pay more interest than 
| any we have offered in the last ten years, We can refer 
to the ‘eoding banks in New York, and to e ow net 
zy > rons e are under the supervision of the Banking De- 
DIRECTORS. partment of New York State. 


Nicholas Brice, Chas. 8. Hinchman, |S. Davis Page, 

Howard Butcher, Spencer M. Janney, | Joseph R. Rhoads, J. B. WATKINS L. M. co. 
A. Graham Elliot, | John F. Lewis, Edward 8. Sayres, 2, Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
Thomas R. Gill, John B. Love, E. Cooper Shapley, | SENRY DICKINSON. Manager 

Thos. A. Gummey,| John Lucas, J. Bolton Winpenny 


i 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


[INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
resident, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-Presitfent and Actuary, ASA 8. WING; Manager 
of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK; Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant 
Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP 


PAYING 


INCORPORATED 1886 CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, SURPLUS, $2,000,00, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, Commitice 


THE GIRARD or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO,  Presdent,errictam B aonsis. | 


Vice-President, HENRY TATNALL. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM N. Exy. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Assistant Treasurer, J. ANDREW HARBIS, JR. 


~ 4 Real Estate Officer, NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW 
N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BIsPHAM. 





